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v ; B y : Jpribur Times Staff 
- witters- wfeS-agency ’ dispatches - 

CASABLANCA — Arab kings, 
presidents and beads of state 

V ga t hered inthis" Moroccan resort 

..Monday for an extraordinary sum- 
iflk which is expected to address 
' some-of the crucial 1 issues facing 
Hbe .Arab World's eastern flank 
. .and. formalise the reentry of 
%ypt into the Arab fold after a 

. 10-year break. 

.... Among the first arrivals here 
for tbe summit, which opens 
.Tuesday, were His Majesty King 
.Hussein and Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak, who received a 
rousing welcome upon his arrival 
for his first formal encounter with 
the leaders of the 21 other mem* 
bers of the Arab League. 

King Fahd Ibn Abdul Aziz of 
Saudi Arabia was expected to 
arrive late Monday. Sultan 
Qaboos ibn Sai'd of Oman ar¬ 
rived here Sunday. 

••• Leading foe welcoming cere¬ 
monies'was King Hassan H of 
Morocco and senior Arab League 
official?. ' 

"The last hurdle for the summit 
was removed when Libyan leader 
Maanimar Qadhafi announced in 
Tripoli that he would be attend¬ 
ing the summit. The Libyan lead- 

Gorbachev 


summit opens today 


wider 

growers 

MOSCOW (R) The Commun¬ 
ist -Party Central Committee 
Monti* nominated Soviet leader 
^IVfikli^' Goihai*ev,-foE „a- new 
. post of president with,wider pow- 
'eis^eforea revamped Mrliameat 
opens Jafcr this week, TASS news 
agencyisajd- .oV 

. At_a plenary session, the Cen¬ 
tral^Committee also heard a dec¬ 
laration from pohlburo" member 

• Yegor Ligatiiev, apparently in 

response - to allegations that he 
has figured in a corruption probe 
along with several other top offi¬ 
cials. _ v 

TASS did not say whether 
Ugacbev’s statement, read out at 
foe plenum, addressed the 
ac cu sations against him -but said 
. ‘ foe' general prosecutor's office 
was probmg the matters he refer¬ 
red to. His statement would be 
published. 

.. The central committee, also 
adopted resolutions on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the new, more power- 
, .ful parfiament — foe Congress of 

* People's Deputies — which opens 
Thursday, TASS said, without 
givmg trefoils. 

- TASS said 35 speakers at the 
- plenum included Boris Yeltsin. 

. the radical, former Moscow Party 

cbiqf yrhq told a rally Sunday that 
deputies . should resist any 
attempte by ihe party to impose 
m agenida. on them (see page 8). 

- However, • the news agency 
gave; no details of his speech or 

. any of ;foe others. 

Gorbachev was elected to the 
hitherto largely ceremonial title 
of president last October, before 
foe; Soviet constitution was 
amended to make foe position 


er made the announcement after 
huddling for hours in closed-door 
t«ll« with Syrian President Hafez 
A1 Assad, Algerian President 
Chadli Benjedid and Tunisian 
President Zine A1 Abidinc Ibn 
Ali. 

Libya had said it would boycott 
foe meeting if Egypt attended foe 
summit. -Libya's seat at the Arab 
foreign minister's meeting Mon¬ 
day was empty, a sign of Tripoli’s 
protest at the invitation extended 
to Egypt, which was ostracised by 
most Arab states in protest at its 
1979 separate peace treaty with 
Israel. 

Ali Arab states except Syria, 
Libya and Lebanon have restored 
diplomatic ties with Egypt after 
an Arab summit in Amman in 
1987 dear foe way. 

Lebanon's seat at the meeting 
also remained vacant for lack of 
agreement on who should repre¬ 
sent the country. A six-member 
Arab League committee bad ear¬ 
lier tried to dedde whether one of 
Lebanon's ambassadors could 
take the seat when the summit 
opens Tuesday. 

Reuters quoted political 
sources in Beirut as saying that 
Acting Prime Minister Salim A1 
Hoss and army Commander 
Michel Aoun would attend foe 



Mikhail Gorbachev . 
much more powerful. 

The new executive president 
will head the Supreme Soviet, the 
smaller Chamber of Deputies 
which is to be elected by foe 
congress and meet as a standing 
parliament for up to eight months 
a year. 

Pravda warning 

Popular movements in the Bal¬ 
tic republics are going too far in 
their demands for greater inde¬ 
pendence and backing program¬ 
mes that amount to complete 
secession from the Soviet Union, 
Pravda warned Monday. 

Grassroots groups in Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania are issuing 
demands that are extremist ana 
even nationalist, the official 
Communist Party newspaper 
said. 

Referring to resolutions passed 
at a mid-may assembly of Baltic 
popular movements held in Esto¬ 
nia, Pravda said, “In total, 
although no one talks about this 
directly, they make sense only if 
their authors have in mind the 
complete secession of the three 
republics from the Soviet 
Union." 

The Baltic assembly stopped 
short of endorsing secession. 


summit if invited for talks on the 
sidelines. Diplomats in Casablan¬ 
ca said King Hassan was consult¬ 
ing other Arab leaders on 
whether Hoss and Aoun should 
be asked to Casablanca. Both 
claim to represent the country's 
government and an Arab League 
attempt to end the country’s 
fighting has been only partially 
successful. Diplomats said King 
Hassan felt that the presence of 
both leaders would provide an 
idea] opportunity to tackle the 
problem. 

Both Hoss and Aoun Sunday 
appealed to tbe summit to try to 
end Lebanon's 15-year-old civil 
strife, one of the major items on 
the summit agenda. 

The league's intervention in 
Lebanon, loosely mirroring a 
similar but unsuccessful opera¬ 
tion 10 years ago, is the latest in a 
series of abortive peace attempts 
by Lebanon's neighbours, foe 
United Nations and western pow¬ 
ers such as foe United States and 
France. 

The Arab League has not pre¬ 
viously tried to decide who 
should represent one of its mem¬ 
bers at any summit, a question 
usually left to a country's govern¬ 
ment. 


Another ministerial subcom¬ 
mittee met to consider working 
papers on the Palestinian issue 
submitted by tbe Palestine Li¬ 
beration Organisation (PLO) and 
Syria. 

The PLO paper mostly com¬ 
plained that tbe Arab states have 
failed to meet commitments of 
financial aid totalling a one-time 
payment of $128 million followed 
by $43 million per month to keep 
the uprising in the occupied terri- 
toirs going at foil strength. 

A PLO spokesman said the 
Arab states have come up with 
only $52 million so far, and no 
Arab country other than Saudi 
Arabia and Libya bas paid any¬ 
thing. 

The preparatory committee 
agreed to adopt a compromise 
between the PLO and Syrian 
positions drafted by Egypt- It 
was the first substantive Egyptian 
contribution to the work of the 
Arab League since 1979. 

The Syrian paper says the sum¬ 
mit should take steps “to guaran¬ 
tee the success of the Palestinian 
political initiative" but does not 
specifically endorse foe two-state 
solution adopted by the Palestine 
National Council (PNC) last 
November. 


The PLO paper asks the Arab 
leaders to endorse the PNC deci¬ 
sions and pay into a special fond 
for the intifada foe money they 
promised at last year's summit in 
Algiers. 

The paper rejects Israel's prop¬ 
osal for elections in the occupied 
territories. 

Mubarak landed at Casablanca 
airport to a ceremonial welcome 
from King Hassan that effectively 
put an end to the 10-year ostrac¬ 
ism of Egypt. 

The ceremonial readmission of 
Egypt to foe two-day summit 
created a euphoria among the 
Arab leaders that transcended all 
other issues. 

Moroccan Foreign Minister 
Abdul Latif Filali railed it “an 
important historic event... that 
will boost Arab solidarity." 

Arab League Secretary Gener¬ 
al Chadli Klibi told Sunday’s 
opening session of a preparatory 
ministerial meeting: “It is with 
great happiness that we welcome 
back dearest Egypt to its disting¬ 
uished place with its family and to 
mark our consideration for the 
historic role played by the Egyp¬ 
tian people in the service of Arab 
causes and for the enrichment of 
Arab-Isiamic civiliation.” 


Israel says 250fundamentalists rounded up 

PLO denies issuing 
call to avenge deaths 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 
(Agencies) —- The Palestine Li¬ 
beration Organisation (PLO) de¬ 
nied -Monday that underground 
Palestinian leaders in the occu¬ 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
hpd called for tit-for-tat killings of 
Israeli soldiers or settlers. 

An official text of the 40th 
statement from the underground 
Leadership, released by the PLO 
news agency WAFA in Tunis, did 
not contain foe revenge call. 

An assistant to the PLO 
spokesman said only this text 
represented tbe views of tbe Uni¬ 
fied Leadership of the Uprising, 
steering the 17-month-old revolt 
in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Leaflets distributed in foe 
occupied territories Saturday 
urged Palestinians to “liquidate 
one soldier or (Jewish) settler for 
every martyr of our people” start¬ 
ing from Monday. 

PLO officials were not im¬ 
mediately available to explain foe 
discrepancy. 

Palestinian sources in Jeru¬ 
salem said divergent versions of 
the leaflets had sometimes circu¬ 
lated in the past, suggesting 
Israeli tactics. 

Meanwhile, Israeli troops in 
foe Gaza Strip detained more 
than 200 Palestinians and seized a 
cache of automatic weapons in 
the biggest arrest raid since the 
Palestinian uprising began, the 
Israeli army announced. 

In the occupied West Bank 
Monday, unidentified assailants 
fired three shots at police in the 
centre of Bethlehem, police and 
army officials said. One shot hit a 


police car but no one was injured. 

Elsewhere, soldiers - shot and 
wounde d to Pal estinians during a s 
clash in' the "Gaza Strip refugee - 
camp of Dir El Balah. 

In clashes Sunday, soldiers shot 
and killed two Palestinians and 
wounded at least 25, according to 
hospital reports. The deaths 
raised foe number of Palestinians 
killed in the uprising to 4%. 

Yitzhak Mordechai, head of 
the army's central command, said 
the arrest operation announced 
Sunday was a “decisive blow" to 
Hamas, an organisation of Mus¬ 
lim fundamentalists. 

The group's spiritual leader 
Sheikh Ahmad Yassin was among 
those detained in the swoop. 

The arrests were announced as 
hospital officials reported troops 
shot dead a Palestinian boy in the 
Nusseirat refugee camp in the 
strip and another in Abu Dis, just 
outside Jerusalem. 

At least 22 Palestinians were 
shot and wounded in Gaza, foe 
officials added. 

Hamas has widespread support 
in foe Gaza Strip. 

Tbe army said it uncovered a 
Hamas network operating 
throughout the Gaza Strip and 
blamed the group for throwing 
explosives and opening fire at 
Israeli targets, beating Arabs, 
setting fire to tyres and shops, 
burning agricultural land in 
Israel, putting up roadblocks and 
throwing stones. 

Islamic leader Dr. Mahmoud 
A1 Zahar, a surgeon and dean of 
the nursing schools at Gaza’s 
Islamic University, was also 


among the detainees. Israeli De¬ 
fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
summoned him to a meting last 
* Week onlsraeli peace proposals. 

Yassin, who is paralysed and 
confined to a wheelchair, had 
been sentenced to 12 years in jail 
in 1984 after being convicted of 
having knowledge of concealed 
weapons. He was released in a 
prisoner exchange in 1985. 

Jewish settlers in the West 
Bank Monday demanded the 
right to fire at Palestinian protes¬ 
ters as one of their leaders de¬ 
fended himself in court for shoot¬ 
ing dead a Palestinian. 

“We are in a state of war. It's 
about time we responded with 
commensurate force,” Rafi Ben 
Khur of the Maale Adumim set¬ 
tlement told Israel radio. “It's 
time to stop shooting (only) plas¬ 
tic bullets. If you get a rock in the 
head, it is paralysis, it is like 
death.” 

Hundreds of residents of Maale 
Adumim, on foe outskirts of 
Jerusalem, rampaged through 
nearby West Bank Ayzariya vil¬ 
lage Sunday night after Palesti¬ 
nian stoned an Israeli car. 

Incensed settlers stoned several 
cars and set fire to Arab buses 
and a truck, witnesses said. The 
army dosed foe village to jour¬ 
nalists Monday. 

Settler leader Rabbi Moshe 
Levinger, meanwhile, appeared 
in court accused of shooting dead 
a shoe vendor after Palestinians 
stoned his car in foe West Bank 
town of Hebron last July. Levin¬ 
ger is charged with manslaughter. 






His Majesty King Hussein is received upon his arrival in Casablanca Monday by Kmg Hassan n 
of Morocco (Petra wirephoto) 

Klibi pays tribute to Jordan; Qasem 


reports on agenda for Arab summit 


King in Casablanca 


By a Jordan Times Staff Reporter with agency dispatches 

AMMAN — Along with most Arab leaders 
and beads of state, His Majesty King Hussein 
arrived in the Moroccan city of Casablanca 
Monday to take part in the two-day extraor¬ 
dinary Arab summit which opens Tuesday. 


The summit, which marks 
Egypt's long-awaited admittance 
into foe Arab camp, is expected 
to tackle three man issues — foe 
latest Palestinian peace initiative, 
the Lebanese civil war and 
Egypt's formal readmittance into 
the Arab League. 

In Casablanca Monday, Arab 
League Secretary General Chadli 
Klibi commended Jordan’s posi¬ 
tive efforts in supporting and 
boosting Arab unity and joint 
Arab action, and said King Hus¬ 
sein was among the first Arab 
leaders to have exerted efforts 
towards that end. 

"Events have proven that when 
united. Arab countries can pro¬ 
tect their security more effective¬ 
ly and are able to defend Arab 
territories,” Klibi said. “The 
Ramadan war (1973), the Iran- 
Iraq war, foe Arab summits in 
Amman (1987). in Fez (1982) and 
in Algiers (1988) have illustrated 
that,” he added. 

Klibi expressed satisfaction 
over tbe optimism that surrounds 
foe Casablanca summit where all 
Arab countries are intent on col¬ 
lective Arab action. 

He expressed optimism that 
the summit would come up with 
effective resolutions with regards 
to the Palestine problem, foe 
Lebanese conflict and the Iran- 
Iraq war, where a ceasefire is 
holding since Aug. 20 but talks on 
permanent peace are deadlocked. 

The Arab foreign ministers 
council Monday approved the 
summit’s agenda which includes 
the Palestine problem, the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, foe situation be¬ 
tween Iraq and Iran, and the 
Lebanese civil strife. 

Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister Marwan A1 
Qasem told the Jordan News 
Agency, Petra, that the ministers 


had discussed the Paletine issue 
and foe Iran-Iraq situation and 
had decided to form a drafting 
committee, which includes Jor¬ 
dan, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Morocco and Tunis, to prepare a 
paper on the Palestine issue and 
the Gulf, situation.. .. 

Petra noted that the Syrian and 
Palestinian delegations had pre¬ 
sented two papers on these wo 
issues. 

“The drafting committee held 
a meeting Sunday during which it 
prepared the proposals to be sub¬ 
mitted to foe kings and heads of 
states," Qasem told Petra, adding 
that foe Iraqi delegation had pre¬ 
sented the foreign ministers 
meeting with a paper on foe 
Iran-Iraq conflict. The foreign 
ministers council had agreed on 
the working paper and decided to 
submit it to the summit meeting. 
Petra said. 

Discussion on foe Lebanese 
issue were postponed, Qasem 
said. Petra noted that foe com¬ 
mittee met twice Monday to pre¬ 
pare foe report which is to be 
submitted to foe summit meeting. 

In his speech to foe foreign 
ministers’ meeting, Qasem wel¬ 
comed Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Esin at Abdul Meguid to the 
meeting, saying his presence sig¬ 
nals Egypt's return to its natural 
place in the Arab Nation. 

Qasem said that circumstances 
in the past had not precluded 
Egypt, under foe leadership of 
President Hosni Mubarak, from 
earning out its national role. 

“One of our priorities in the 
meeting is the Palestine question 
and the intifada in the Israeli 
occupied territories as well as the 
Israel's escalation of its repressive 
measures against foe Palestinian 
revolt and the Palestinian lead¬ 
ership’s positive and courageous 


stand.” Qasem said. 

He stressed the importance off 
reiterating support for Iraq in its; 
efforts towards peace and the' 
necessity for Iran to fulfil foe^ 
requirements of peace through: 
foe implementation of U.N.j 
Security Council Resolution 598,: 
in order to move from a state of! 
ceasefire to a just and lasting! 
peace between foe two countries, j 

Qasem also called for an Arab-' 
League initiative to settle the 
Lebanese problem and intensify¬ 
ing Arab and international efforts 
to save the country. 

Upon his arrival in Casablanca, 
the King was given an official 
welcome headed by Morocco's 
King Hassan and senior Moroc¬ 
can officials in addition to Klibi. 

Seeing King Hussein off 
from Amman were His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince 
Abdullah and Prince Faisal, Up¬ 
per House Speaker Ahmad AI 
Lawzi, Chief Chamberlain Prince 
Ra'd Ibn Zaid and a number of 
civl and military officials in addi¬ 
tion to the Moroccan charge 
d'affaires in Amman. 

Crown Prince Hassan was 
sworn in before the King’s depar¬ 
ture. 

The Jordanian delegation to 
tbe two-day summit includes 
Prime Minister Sharif Zaid Ibn 
Shaker, Royal Court Chief Tbou- 
qan Hindawi, the King's Political 
Advisor Adnan Abu Odeh and 
the King’s Private Advisor Amer 
K ham mash in addition to Qasem. 

ACC ceonfiaarion 

Shortly after his arrival, the 
King held talks with leaders of 
Arab delegations attending foe 
summit. He met with Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, and 
Petra said the two leaders discus¬ 
sed the situation in the Arab 
scene and the latest development. . 

The two leaders later held a 
meeting with Iraqi President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein on coordiantion and 
a joint position of foe four mem¬ 
bers of the Arab Cooperation 
Council — Jordan. Egypt, Iraq 
and North Yemen. 


Arab eyes and ears turned towards Casablanca with mixed hopes 


Nsuwa Najjar 

. Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — -As- Arab leaders 
gather in.Casablanca for discussions 
beginning today on vital issues fac- 
ttg: the. ; Arab World, people at 
home wait expectantly with hope 
. that-.foe decisions taken at the 
summitwiil crystallise into concrete 
and-practical measures. 

The general attitude towards 
most.'.’Arab summit resolutions 
seems to be one of pessimism. 
Many diplomats and intellectuals 
agree that Arab leaders should 
meet regularly, but they also say 
that -there, scons to be. a lack of 
enthusiasm in implementing the re¬ 
solutions at die ooodosion of their 
meetings. „ 

A former minister and the leader 
of tbe Democratic Unionist Gather¬ 
ing, Dr.-Jamal Ai Sheer. attributes 
the lack of enthusiasm to four 


— Successive- failures in im¬ 
plementing Arab summit psohi- 
tipns,\_ 

- Exdacliag the role of the Arab 
people when leaders take decisions; 

— Various divisions among Arab 


-- 7 -! Economic^^and security depend¬ 


ence of most Arab states on either 
of the superpowers. 

In order to reinstate a positive 
attitude towards the Arab League 
and Arab summits, Shaer believes 
that Arab leaders must convince 
their people that they are serious on 
implementing their resolutions. 

Shaer suggests that the Arab 
leaders begin by calling on the three 
cooperation coundb — the Arab 
Cooperation Council (ACC), the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
and the Arab Maghreb Union — to 
expand to include all Arab states 
and by allowing for the formation 
of a strong Arab mass movement 
based on a new inter-Arab philoso¬ 
phy advocating parliamentary 
democracy or a multi-party astern. 

The director of the Jerusalem 
Centre for Development Studies, 
and a member of tbe Palestine 
National Council (PNC) Abdul 
Jawad Saleh, agrees that there is an 
“Arab summit resolution imple¬ 
mentation problem’’ and says that 
. Arab states need 10 show for their 
efforts this time. 

“Arab* people are. becoming 
more aware and are demanding 
that their leaders show them that 
they are doing something," to end 
the crises in the region, be said. ' 
- Despite scepticism 'entertained 


by some intellectuals, Arab eyes 
and ears wiQ still be directed to¬ 
wards Casablanca Tuesday. The 
two-day summit is expected to 
readmit Egypt into the Arab fold 
and discuss the intifada in the occu¬ 
pied territories, tbe new Palestinian 
strategy for peace and tbe 15-year- 
okl civil strife in Lebanon. 

Some diplomats and intellectuals 
interviewed see the Casablanca 
summit as a stepping stone to iron 
out inter-Arab differences before 
the next ordinary summit is held in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Egypt’s formal reentry 

One of the issues that has yet to 
be resolved is Egypt’s official reen¬ 
try into the Arab League. The 
.league allowed its members to rees¬ 
tablish ties with Egypt in 1987. All 
Arab states except Libya, Syria and 
Lebanon have resumed diplomatic 
relations with Egypt. 

Intense lobbying efforts by some 
Arab states ensured Egypt's invita¬ 
tion to Casablanca. Libya remains 
the only Arab state refusing to 
attend an Arab summit which in- 
dudes Arab states with relations 
with Israel. 

By presstime, Libya's reservation 
has not been resolved by King 


Hassan of Morocco, host and chair¬ 
man of the summit, who must 
adhere to the Arab League Charter 
which stipulates that Arab summit 
resolutions should have unanimous 
endorsement. 

However, most analysts believe 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubar¬ 
ak's attendance will signify a de 
facto acceptance of Egypt. They say 
that the Arab summit will officially 
reinstate Egypt whether Libya is 
present or not. But, they assert 
Egypt will not be assuming the 
prominent role, it once played 
under Jamal Abdul Nasser. 

The director general of the 
Abdul Hamid Shoman Foundation 
and a PNC member. Dr. Assad 
AbduT Rahman, says "Egypt will 
have to be content as one of the 
main Arab leaders in the Arab 
arena and trill continue to play the 
mediator role to balance conflicting 
'sides." 

Soviet Ambassador in Jordan 
Alexandre Zinchuk also noted 
Egypt's mediatory role, which he 
calls "constructive and in line with 
the Arab position." He says that 
Egypt’s presence at the Arab sum¬ 
mit will enforce the Arab position 
since "it (Egypt) has traditionally 
played a strong role and is one of 
foe Arab World’s most populous 


states." 

Egypt's role is also seen as impor¬ 
tant by some analysts in the context 
of tbe intifada and the Palestinian 
peace moves. 

Palestinian issue 

An Arab diplomat who closely 
follows Egyptian affairs said that 
Egypt had been involved in all 
Palestinian moves. “Egypt has 
played its role with the Western 
countries by presenting the Palesti¬ 
nian ride." foe diplomat said. 

Both diplomats and intellectuals 
alike believe that in light of the 
switch to moderation by the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation (PLO) 
and increasing interna tional atten¬ 
tion on PLO moves and the intifa¬ 
da, the Arab leaders will endorse 
any PLO proposal at tbe summit. 

They expect the PLO to request 
Arab leaders 10 honour their poli¬ 
tical and financial commitments to 
the occupied territories, pledged 
during the 1988 Algiers Arab 
summit. 

A PLO official in Amman, who 
spoke on condition of anonymity, 
raid the Arab summit might be an 
opportune time for the PLO to ask 
Arab support for a joint Arab 
delegation for peace talks with 


Israel, including the PLO in its 
official capacity, and for a Soviet 
proposal calling for a negotiating 
team composed of the PLO, Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria which 
will enter preliminary discussions 
on an international peace confer¬ 
ence on the Middle East. 

“The PLO may propose that (PLO 
Minister of Foreign Affairs) Farouk 
Khaddoumi be part of an Arab 
delegation which will present the 
Palestinian programme, supported 
by the Arab slates, to the world." 
said the official. 

The official predicts that the 
PLO’s bottom line on the Israeli 
government's plan for Palestinian 
elections in the occupied territories 
will be clarified by the summit 
spokesman or at the conclusion of 
the summit. "Elections will only be 
accepted if they arc within a com¬ 
prehensive plan for the establish-. 
mem of a Palestinian state." the 
official said. 

In light of Syria's approval of 
Egypt's presence at the summit, 
there are indications that there may 
be an improvement in PLO-Syrian 
relations since a point of conflict 
between the two was the PLO's 
relationship with Egypt. 

Analysts expect Syrian and Egyp¬ 
tian leaders to hold talks during the 


summit. Now that both the PLO 
and Syria have accepted post-Camp 
David Egypt, there is a chance for 
PLO-Syrian reconciliation,” says 
one analyst. 

Zinchuk agrees. “Times change 
and the Syrian position changes," 
he said. “Our approach to recon¬ 
ciliation is that the PLO and Syria 
should meet." 

The Lebanese Unk 


Some analysis say that Syria's 
acceptance of Egypt's presence at 
the summit is also aimed at diluting 
possible Arab criticism of its role 
in Lebanon. Under an Arab 
League mandate. Syria maintains 
40,000 troops in Lebanon and sup¬ 
ports the civilian government of 
acting Prime Minister Salim AI 
Hoss. 

Abdul Rahman believes that 
efforts to settle Egyptian-Syrian 
and PLO-Syrian differences' will 
depend upon action in Lebanon by 
the Casablanca summit. 

Zinchuk said rhe Soviet Union 
believes that the root of foe prob¬ 
lem in Lebanon is Israel's occupa¬ 
tion of parts of southern Lebanon. 

In General, diplomats and 
analysts agree that foe future of 


Lebanon remains gloomy, and do 
not expect a comprehensive solu¬ 
tion of the country's crisis to 
emerge from Casablanca. As one 
Arab official put it, “the Lebanese 
problem is much bigger than any¬ 
thing else since if is tied to almost 
aU Arab crises." 

To solve these crises, they be¬ 
lieve. a ceasefire should be estab¬ 
lished followed by negotiations be¬ 
tween the warring sides on reform¬ 
ing the constitution and electing a 
president and protecting the coun¬ 
try’s sovereignty. 

Most analysis believe that foe 
most that could be hoped for at this 
Arab summit is an endorsement of 
a proposal by foe six-member Arab 
League committee on Lebanon 
calling for disarming all militias, 
withdrawal of all foreign forces and 
installment of an Arab League 
body to maintain the ceasefire in 
certain areas. 

There is also agreement that the 
summit might search for a solution 
of foe stand-off in Lebanon result¬ 
ing from blockades of rival ports 
and seek a president acceptable to 
all factions. However, foe s ummi t is 
not expected to recommend an end 
to the Lebanese confessional 
system. 
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Najibullah offers 
rebel autonomy 


KABUL (Agencies) — President Najibullah has 
offered a dozen guerrilla field commanders full 
autonomy in their regions if they stop fighting the 
government and help end the decade-old civil war. 


In Iran. Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Yuli Vorontsov met with 
Iran-based Afghan guerrillas and 
said their view of the future of 
their country conformed with the 
Soviet view, Tehran Radio re¬ 
ported Sunday. Vorontsov added 
that the guerrilla leaders had 
been invited to Moscow, the 
radio said. 

Najibullah also appealed to the 
exiled king to do what he can to 
help restore peace to Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

•'These people hold the destiny 
of future generations in their 
hands," Najibullah told the Loya 
Jirgah, the supreme governing 
body. “A non-aligned and free 
Afghanistan cannot be obtained 
through military activities.” 

The Loya Jirgah. or grand 
assembly, met over the weekend 
to extend a nationwide state of 
emergency for six months and 
empower the president to add 
another six months if he deems 
necessary. 

The state of emergency was 
declared Feb. IK. three days after 
the last Soviet troops left Afgha¬ 
nistan and ended their nine-year 
military involvement in the 
country. 

The Loya Jirgah, meeting for 
only the 17th time since it was 
formed in 1702, is comprised of 
government officials, business¬ 
men and tribal leaders. It meets 
to decide matters of pressing 
national importance. 

In the assembly's openig ses¬ 
sion Saturday. Najibullah said a 
three-member commission would 
be appointed to negotiate with 
the guerrillas anywhere, at any 
time and on any terms. 

On Sunday, he wen! a step 
further and made his pitch to a 
dozen field commanders operat¬ 
ing inside the country. 

His moves were seen as signs 
the Kabul government is feeling 
the pressure of defending itself 
without Soviet troops. 

"It is a great burden to be a 
field commander and I realise 
they have borne a great and 
arduous weight, unlike Ihe luxury 
their leaders have enjoyed in 
exile." said Najibullah. 

He said the government would 
help them if they stopped fighting 
and agreed to reconciliation. 

“They can have power and 
sovereignty in their locality. They 
can have full military rank and 
full military authority and they 
can keep their weapons. They 
will be permitted their own 
autonomous administration." he 
said. 

Najibullah said his government 
met with field commanders inside 


Shamir seeks British 
support for poll plan 


LONDON (Agencies) — Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
sought Britain's backing Monday 
for his plan to hold elections in 
* the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 

Shamir, under international, 
pressure over his handling of the 
17-month-old Palestinian uprising 
in the occupied territories, was 
due to meet Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher for talks and a 
working dinner. 

The Israeli prime minister.-who 
arrived in Britain Sunday, took a 
calculated political gamble just 
before leaving by threatening to 
I, resign unless his cabinet col- 
leagues support the election. 

] British officials said Thatcher 
f was unlikely to accept Shamir's 
E proposal fully but would probably 
i seek clarification of some points. 

!; They expected her to ask about 
J the possibility of international 
c electoral supervision, Arab vot- 
. ing rights, whether negotiations 


with the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) were to be 
ruled out and whether the final 
objective should be an indepen¬ 
dent Palestinian state. 

Britain backs an international 
conference under the auspices of 
the United Nations as a means of 
promoting peace in the Middle 
East. 


Shamir’s plan envisages allow¬ 
ing the Palestinians in the occu¬ 
pied territories to elect nego¬ 
tiators to hold talks with Israel on 
interim ‘'self-rule" and a long¬ 
term peace settlement. 

Israeli hawks led by Trade 
Minister Ariel Sharon want to 
crush the uprising in the occupied 
territories before peace talks can 
begin. 

Shamir will also have talks with 
British Foreign Secretary Sir 
Geoffrey Howe Tuesday. He 
leaves London for Spain 
Wednesday. 
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Afghanistan and with guerrilla 
leaders in neighbouring Pakistan, 
where the guerrillas are based, 
but he gave no details of the 
talks. 

Vorontsov talks 
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Vorontsov, who is a deputy 
foreign minsiter, called his 
Tehran talks “a very good meet¬ 
ing." the Iranian news agency 
IRNA reported Sudany evening. 

But said the eight-party group 
did not agree that the Soviet- 
backed government of Najibullah 
should be included in a future 
Kabul administration. 

The agency published extracts 
from an interview with Vorontsov 
who left Iran Sunday after a 
four-day visit that included his 
first talks with Iran-based Mu- 
jahedeen since the Soviet troop 
withdrawal was completed in 
February. 

Tehran-based Afghan guerril¬ 
las. who share the Shi'ile Muslim 
faith of their Iranian hosts, did 
not join an interim government 
formed by Pakistani-based rebels 
in February. 

The Soviet envoy said he re¬ 
gretted interference in Afghan 
affairs by “volunteers and Pakis¬ 
tani forces.” 

Vorontsov said rebel spokes¬ 
man Alijan Zahedi opposed fore¬ 
ign interference and wanted an 
Afghan government composed of 
all groups, something the Soviets 
also sought. 

“There is no Communist Party 
in Afghanistan. What they have 
there is not even a Marxist party 
but rather a nationalist party with 
nationalist interests... but they 
(the coalition) have not agreed 
with that composition in the fu¬ 
ture government of Iran." IRNA 
quoted Vorontsov as saying. 

On other topics Vorontsov was 
quoted as saying be saw no limit to 
collaboration between Moscow 
and Tehran, both on economic 
matters and international issues 
including Afghanistan. 

Asked what had stopped lull 
implementation of a U.N. Secur¬ 
ity Council ceasefire resolution 
that ended Gulf war fighting be¬ 
tween Iran and Iraq. Vorontsov 
said it was very difficult for two 
neighbours to live together 
peacefully after a long war. 

"It would be easier to achieve 
with the mediation of third na¬ 
tions such as the Soviet Union. 
We intend to make an effort in 
that respect and we are optimistic 
about the results," Vorontsov 
told IRNA. 

Bhutto due in Turkey 

Pakistani Prime Minister Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto starts a four-day visit 
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The 11-year-old civil war in Afghanistan has left 
one million people maimed, 600,000 orphans and 
6.5 million refugees, according to the president of 
the Kuwait-based Islamic Da’awa Committee, Ma¬ 


jid AI Rafae. An old Afghan kisses (above) his 
grandson on the head as they sit looking at 
thousands of graves of those killed in the war. The 
boy lost his parents in a rocket attack on KabnL 


to Turkey Wednesday for talks 
likely to be dominated by Afgha¬ 
nistan and increased cooperation, 
diplomats said Monday. 

Bhutto will meet Prime Minis¬ 
ter Turgut Ozal and President 
Kenan Evren, who visited Isla¬ 
mabad in February. 

She is expected to ask Ankara's 
help ih breaking the deadlock 


over plans for a broad-based gov¬ 
ernment in Afghanistan, a Pakis¬ 
tani diplomatic source said. 

"Look at the list of the coun¬ 
tries which can have influence on 
various groups of Afghan Mu- 
jahedeen and you will see Turkey 
high on the list,” the source said. 

Turkey has said it supports 
efforts to form a government 


representing all sections. 

Najibullah threatened Satur¬ 
day to fire rockets at Afghan 
guerrillas on Pakistani territory if 
Pakistani troops intervened in the 
war. 

Islamabad, which has sup¬ 
ported the rebels since the con¬ 
flict began in 1979, denies any 
direct military involvement. 


Young uprising leaders 
reject any Israeli elections 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM 
(R) — Young Palestinians who 
help organise the uprising in the 
occupied territories say they 
reject Israel's proposal for 
Palestinian elections. 

Their comments, in inter¬ 
views with Reuters over the 
weekend, made clear they 
advocated a harder line than 
their leaders in the 17-monfh- 
old uprising in the West Bank 
and Gaza $trip. 

"I completely reject (Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak) Sha¬ 
mir's plan, as long as it does not 
take into consideration a 
Palestinian state or self-deter¬ 
mination for the people,” said 
Abbas. 22, who spoke on con¬ 
dition he was not further identi¬ 
fied. 


“Shamir has dearly said if 
Palestinians do not accept this 
plan. Israel will crush the intifa¬ 
da. The main purpose of this 
plan is to end the intifada, in 
order to satisfy the Israeli left 
and the Israeli right.” he said. 

Israel's initiative, endorsed 
by the government and parlia¬ 
ment last week and supported 
by U.S. President George 
Bush, calls for elections in the 
occupied territories of Palesti¬ 
nians who can negotiate interim 
self-rule with Israel. 

• Local Palestinian spokesman 
and the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) have re¬ 


jected the plan as it stands but 
have not ruled out elections on 
condition they are part of a 
comprehensive settlement. 
They demand international su¬ 
pervision and the participation 
of Arab Jerusalem Palestinians. 

But Abbas and four other 
West Bank "field leaders" of 
the intifada lake a harder line. 

"We don't think this is a 
plan, we think it is just a step 
for (he media." said Munzer. 
22. who identified himself with 
the communist wing of the 
PLO. 

He and the others said they 
were sure the PLO would not 
accept the Israeli plan in any 
form. “We know our lead¬ 
ership," said Munzer. "I don't 
think the PLO is so dumb as to 
give away ail the achievements 
of the intifada by accepting the 
plan of Shamir." 

The five — the others identi¬ 
fied themselves us Nidal. 24, 
Ahmad. 24, and Mansour. 23, 
— all said local leaders who 
spoke on their behalf were 
credible only as long as they 
stuck to the PLO's political 
programme. 

“We have to disagree with 
Radwan Abu Ayash,’* said 
Munzer. referring to a promin¬ 
ent local Palestinian who advo¬ 
cates elections under certain 
conditions. 

Asked about the gap be¬ 
tween hard-line street activists 


and politically pragmatic lead¬ 
ers, Ayash said the job of 
Palestinian leaders was to work 
to persuade the next level 
down. 

"If we want the shebab 
(young men) to agree to elec¬ 
tions. we have to fill (hem with 
the idea," he said. "Then the 
street will be changed." 

The uprising is headed by the 
Unified National Leadership, a 
rotating group of four leaders, 
one to represent each of the 
four main factions of the PLO. 

Field leaders coordinate de¬ 
monstrations in different parts 
of the territories, ensure stores 
close on strike days and oversee 
the distribution of leaflets with 
instructions for residents of the 
territories. 

They also organise the work 
of banned popular committees, 
which have taken the place of 
Israeli-run services handling 
matters like health, education 
or even traffic-control. 

All five men interviewed said 
they had been arrested, one of 
them 14 times, for their fight 
against Israeli rule. 

"The intifada means a new 
.phase in the lives of Palesti¬ 
nians..." with people taking 
part in the making of decisions 
affecting them, said Ahmad. 

The five did not say what 
they would do if Israel later 
offered a different plan and the 
PLO accepted. 


Turks question defecting Soviet pfifft 
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ANKARA 'fR) — A defecting 
Soviet fighter pitot who seized a 
MiG-29 in a shootout and flew it 
to Turkey-with a bullet’wound 
left hospital Monday and was. 
handed to. officials for question¬ 
ing, security source said. 

Turkish newspapers said Tur¬ 
kish air force officers had looked 
over the advanced front-line 
plane, whose wings \tere riddled 
with bullets, it was unclear if 
U.S. officials had been allowed to 
see it. 

/Air Force Captain Alexander 
Zuyev, wounded in his right arm; 
was taken to Ankara from the 
Black Sea city of/Trabzon, the 
security sources said. 

He landed at Trabzon Saturday 

after a low-level 250-kilometre 


dash from Soviet Georgia and 
asked for political asylum in the 
United States. 

“Zuyev left the hospital just 
after midnight in a Turkish milit¬ 
ary'uniform along with some sol¬ 
diers and policemen,'' a hospital 
official in Trabzon told Reuters. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said the 27-year-old pilot was 
under the protection of Turkish 
authorities. 


TASS said Zuyev,- 
health reasons, shot at 
ed a sentry at an airfiel d Bcar-Thp ’ ^ ~ 

Georgian town of 
fore seizing the plane.' 


Zuyevas 2^335-kilometre : per-/’ 
hour twin-engine. fighter^ifca&L '■££££ 
flown back to the Seviei-Ucioij K ^ 

Sunday by another Soviet pilots -j "■ 

The class of plane, known as”ffee 
“Fulcrum.” came iiito'opendbd^r:/%i 
in_1985. ' ■. 

The plane’s air-to-air missiles-V ■/;» 
and ammunition were taken back/ 
in a Soviet Hyushin-76 "milrtaiy .v/.. 
transport. - V._ \\ 

Military sources said NATO'/. / 
countries were particularly ^ 
terested in the plane's electronic- - -- 7 

warfare system. - -• - 


Turkey, a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) western alliance, has 
said it will pass on to Washington 
Zuyev's request for asylum unless 
Moscow produces evidence that 
he is. a criminal. 

The official Soviet news agency 


Iraq opens doors to tourists 


BAGHDAD (R) — Iraq, which 
ended eight years of war with 
Iran last August, is opening its 
doors to foreign tourists. 

The.government, according to 
Iraqi tourism league head Qassim 
Ai Chalchi. has promised full 
support for the project. 

He and qthers are now busily 
promoting Iraq's religious and 
archaeological heritage, including 
the remains of Babylon, site of 
the Hanging Gardens which were 
one^f the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. 

Speaking as mere than 50 fore¬ 


ign travel agents began a week- 
long promotional visit Sunday, 
Chalchi said the government re¬ 
laxed visa restrictions early this 
year to help boost tourism. 

More than 150 British tourists 
and 75 Yugoslavs visited Iraq last 
month arid groups from Britain, 
West Germany and the United 
States were expected to arrive 
next month; he said. 


Travel agents from the United 
States, Britain, West Germany 
and a string of East and Western 
European countries were on the 
promotional visit, organised by 


state-owned Iraqi Airways and^ 
several private tour companies.. /. 

Their itinerary included-SBj'ifer 
shrines at Karbala, the arkapetj--. 
Assyrian capital of NLirevah_ aiTd // 
Hatra, the ancient city ofthe^un^v 

They will also visit Basra, speneifi 
of massive reconstruction wcn^ fo-rS 
repair the damage from, fierce 1 ^ 
Iranian bombardments during-the/:-/ 
war. 

Basra Governor Anwar Saeed : 
once said the work was designed/ ‘ 
to make Basta,. on the disputed-.= 
Shatt AI Arab waterway, /'the 
Venice of the East." . 
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HexRoyal 

Karak. 

' and inspected 'social" services pr6- ' 


:^e- ^rareess;"Basina Sodaf Ser- 
".vleei-Cnitre IwtBdiwas esiab- 
lishfldv.by 'OAF in cooperation 
•withvtftab charitable 


•■" The Princess toured the. cen¬ 
tre's differentsections which in¬ 
clude a children dub and a voca¬ 
tional training ■ unit which pro- 
^rtdes-.typing,, dress- making and 
weaving tramrag; courses and was 
bnefeo^on 'tiieir fanctions. 


‘ The centre focuses attention on 
promoting traditional handicrafts 
involving women to increase the 
■ fanuiies 7 incomes. 

, . Princess Basma later chaired, a 
meetibg for the Mu’ab society 
■board to review its services and 
future programmes, and coopera¬ 
tion with the QAF to implement 
such services. 

The Karak centre is the 24th to 
be set .up by the fund in the 
Kingdom in contribution to the 
national social development pro¬ 
cess. 

The Princess inspected the 
Mu'ab society's activities and 
heard a briefing on special educa¬ 
tion and vocational training to 



HRU Princess Basina 

handicapped children in the 
Karak area. 


Minister of Health Znhair Malhas Monday addres¬ 
ses a meeting on communicable diseases and the 


role of charitable societies in combating such 
diseases (Petra photo) 


AMMAN. (Petf 2 ) r— The rate of 
non-communicable diseases has 
risen in "Jordan but thanks to 
improved medical services, there 
has been a sharp decline in the 
rate of contagious diseases, 
Heajth Minister Zuhair Malhas 
announced Monday. 

According to recent statistics 
diseases like diabetes, high blood 
pressure, cancer, drug addiction 
and those resulting from drug and 
smoking as well as occupational 
hazards have-increased over 
other diseases because of. the 
difficulty to control diem, the 
minister said in an address to n 
seminar on means "of combating , 
non-infections diseases and the 
role of voluntary associations- in 
Jordan, jto /■etfqce.su^v -diseases. 

While infections diseases ~ are 

relatively : easier .to control, JK>n-. 
communicable diseases are costly 
and take'a'iiing time to deal with, 
bringing m increasing burdens on 
medical institutions, the -.minister 
noted • 

The minister paid tribute to the; 
role of -the General Union of 


Voluntary Societies (GUVS) for 
its close cooperation with the 
Health Ministry in' fighting non- 
communicable diseases, and said 
that the ministry will be ready to 
promote this cooperation and to 
provide assistance in the form of 
treatment and rehabilitation ser¬ 
vices. 

Altogether, 33 societies took 
pan in the seminar which was 
organised jointly bv the ministry 
and GUVS. 

The GUVS executive council 
chairman Abdullah A1 Khatib 
outlined the meeting the role of 
the charitable and voluntary 
societies in dealing with non- 
communicable diseases in 
Jordan. 

GUVS .runs medicaL centres 
which provide services at nominal 
charges, and italsopartiaIly4ielps r 
treat tens of thousands of people 
at the country’s 40 hospitals, also 
for nominal charges. Khatib 
noted. . - 

■ He said that GUVS provides 
help in dealing with cerebral pal¬ 
sy, handicaps, liver diseases, can¬ 
cer. kidney cases and diseases 


Military court sentences 


AMMAN (Petra) — The military 
court has passed prison and fine 
sentences on" nine people in¬ 
volved in peddling counterfeit 
currency oir in trafficking with 
drugs and committing robbery. 

A statement issued Monday 
said that- Ibrahim Ahmad Sweid 
was sentenced to three years in 
prison with hard labour and Kha¬ 
li/ Nofaf Mansour to two and a 
half years., imprisonment with 
hard labour for possessing and 
dealing in counterfeit U.S. dol¬ 
lars. - - 

Suleiman Khalil Khleif ALi Al 
Saad’was sentenced by the court 
to four years in prison with hard 


labour for committing robberies, 
according to tbe statement. 

It said that two other persons: 
Fawzi Wadie Ibrahim and Elias 
Ibrahim were sentenced in absen¬ 
tia to 15 years in prison and the 
payment of JD 20,000 each for 
the illegal import of cocaine. 
Four other people: Mohammad 
Mari Saleh. Kbaled.NimeT Shibli. 
Sadaifah Ahmad and Mousa 
Mar’i have been given seven to 
eight year prison terras and fined 
JD 5,000 each for trafficking with 
captagon pills. 

The Military Governor Tues¬ 
day endorsed the sentences. 


WHAT’S GOING OI 

The following listings are compiled from monthly bulletins and 

tbe daily Arabic press. Readers are advised, to verify the listed 

time, and place with the concerned institutions. 

EXHIBITIONS 

☆ The May art exhibition at Al Wasiti Art Gallery, Plaza Hotel. 

☆ AB art exHbitionTjy Aziz Ammoura at the Gallery Hall, Jabal 
LawtsUeL 

* A photography exhibition by British photographer and writer 
Jane Tayt in which 41 aerial photographs of various places in 
Jordan are .on display at Alia Gallery. 

* A photography exhibition by Adib Atwau al the Spanish 
Cultural Centre. . 

■fr An art. exhibition by Diana Shamounlti at the Petra Bank 
GaBery.- 

* An exjribiikm entitled “Spotlight Germany” displayi ng wo rks 
by eleven German photographers at the Goethe Institute. 

. ☆ An archaeological exhib ition entitled “The Treasures of Hasm a 
Desert” at the Department of Antiquities Registration Centre. 

☆ An: art whihirtnn by three North African artists at Abdul 
Haodd Sboman Foundation. 

* Tbe annual exhibition of the Nazareth School students al the 
french Cultural Centre. 

4 Ah art exhibition by Ahmad Abu Othman at the Housing Bank 
Gallery. 

& An exhibition of paintings, educational facilities, computers, 
scientific laboratories and handicrafts at the Yarmoufc Uni¬ 
versity Model School. 


-- hums 

* A Ohnty C^pSn filmwedt at Haya Cnitnral Centre (for more 
information raH . tbe centre or the British Connedj. 

* A documentary on BiH Cosby at the American .Centre - 7:0© 


resulting from drugs and 
smoking. 

Referring to GUVS operations 
in the occupied Arab territories. 
Khatib said it runs 72 health 
centres in the Jerusalem area, 24 
in the Nablus area and 28 in the 
Hebron area of the occupied 
West Bank. 

The director of the Health 
Ministry's non-communicable 
diseases Dr. Mohammad Bashir 
Shreim addressed the seminar, 
outlining the ministry's en¬ 
deavours in dealing with non- 
communicable diseases. He said 
that these diseases are responsi¬ 
ble for 65 per cent of deaths in the 
Kingdom compared with 80 per 
cent in advanced nations and 50 
per ccnr-in other developing 
countries. '• ‘ 

Subjects related to financial, 
technical and administrative mea¬ 
sures required to combat dis¬ 
eases. GUVS requirements to 
contribute to this endeavour and 
the prospects of laying down a 
comprehensive plan for combat¬ 
ing diseases were on the agenda. 


Nsour 

briefs 

cultural 

attaches 


AMMAN (Petra) — Minister of 
Education Abdullah Nsour Mon¬ 
day met with cultural attaches at 
Arab embassies in Amman to 
brief them on new policies by his 
ministry in promoting the educa¬ 
tional process in Jordan. 

Nsour said that the ministry has. 
now embarked on implementing, 
resolutions passed by the first 
Jordanian educational conference 
held in 1987 to cope with the 
various developments in educa¬ 
tion and to meet the development 
needs in Jordan. 

The minister referred to coop¬ 
eration with Arab countries in 
education, citing the great num¬ 
ber of Jordanian teachers, and 
educationalists employed in Arab 
countries’ educational organisa¬ 
tions. 


Military 

doctors 

■ a 

s 


8 papers 

AMMAN (Petra) — Participants 
in a five-day conference on milit¬ 
ary medical services Monday re¬ 
viewed eight working papers on 
war injuries and attended two 
seminars on military nursing ser¬ 
vices and the relations between 
military medical services and civi¬ 
lian organisations. 

Tbe conference which opened 
Saturday is attended by delegates 
from 17 Arab countries who will 
review a total of 3S working 
papers including eight from 
Jordan. 

The conference was organised 
by the Royal Medical Services in 
cooperation with the Arab Milit¬ 
ary Medical Services Organisa¬ 
tion which was established in 


Independence Day 
reception postponed 

AMMAN (Petra) — A reception by the Pram Minister Sharif ZaJd 
lbn Shaker which was scheduled for May 25 on Jordan's 
Independence Day, has been postponed^ until Sunday, May 28, 
according to an official statement issued Monday. 

The announcement said that the postponement was made due to 
the prime minister's absence in Morocco attending the Arab 
summit conference with His Majesty King Hussein in Casablanca. 
The summit which opens Tuesday will last for two days. 


Prince Ra’d receives 
Australian ambassador 



AMMAN (Petra) — Chief 
Chamberlain and President of the 
Jordan Sports.Federation for the 
Handicapped (JSFH) Prince Ra’d 
lbn Zaid Monday received 
Australian Ambassador Robert 
Bowker who presented a collec¬ 
tion of books, films, and bulletins 
related to the handicapped 
sports. 

Prince Ra'd explained the 


Jordan, China hold 
cultural talks 


Malhas pays tribute to GUVS 


Non-communicable diseases increasing 


AMMAN (Petra) — Visiting 
Chinese Minister of Culture 
Wang Meng Monday visited the 
Jordan Archaeological Museum 
and inspected a display of items 
which relate the history of the 
country over the ages. 

Later, the minister, accompa¬ 
nied by his delegation visited the 
Jordan Museum of Popular 
Traditions and the Jordan Folk¬ 
lore Museum where he inspected 
various items that depict artistic 
life in Jordan and Palestine and 
national costumes of both sides. 

He also inspected farm tools. 


Khleifat in Cairo 

CAIRO (Petra) — Minister of ~ 

Youth Awad Khleifat met with 
Dr. Abdul Ahad Jamaluddin. 
head of the higher Egyptian 
council for youth and sports in ^ 

Cairo Monday to discuss scopes % ..*#» 

of cooperation between the two ' jtiPi . 

countries in implementation of an 
agreement signed earlier in this aa** - 

concern. S|jg 

Khleifat said that the talks aim ig||: *&*'*** 

also at finding a way to carry out |g|gj|k 
speedy measures to promote bi- » 

lateral sports and youth coopera- .. 

tion. Dr. Jamaluddin said that MSHKi 
Egypt was quite ready to go Awad Khleifat 
ahead with this step and to imple- executive programn 
ment the agreement through an fields. 



executive programme covering all 
fields. 


Khammash tours Aqaba 


AQABA (Petra) — Minister of 
Transport and Telecommunica¬ 
tions Hikraat Al Khammash con¬ 
tinued a tour of the Aqaba region 
Monday by visiting a number of 
installations and meeting with 
officials and heads of depart¬ 
ments in charge of transport faci¬ 
lities. 

Khammash chaired a meeting 
for a local company organising 
land transport by trucks involved 
in the import export operations, 
and discussed a number of prob¬ 
lems faring the transport sector. 

The minister also mer with the 


director general of the Iraq Jor¬ 
dan Land Transport Company 
who said that 785 trucks are 
currently involved in transporting 
goods between the port and Iraqi 
destinations. 

The company's vehicles last 
year transported an estimated 
1.25 million tonnes of goods and 
collected JD 5.15 million in re¬ 
venues, the company director 
said. 

The minister visited telecom¬ 
munications and post office com¬ 
plex in Aqaba ana was briefed on 
operations and activities. 


AACO readmits Egypt Air 


TUNIS (Petra) — A general 
assembly meeting of the Arab Air 
Carriers Organisation (AACO) 
Monday restored Egypt Air's 
membership to the organisation 
and accepted the Emirates air¬ 
lines as a new member. 

This was announced here by 
the AACO Secretary General 
Adli Dajanj who said that the 
decisions were met with deep 
satisfaction by all the organisa¬ 
tion's member countries. 

Jordan is participating in the 


meetings through a delegation led 
by Ali Ghandour. Royal Jorda¬ 
nian chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive officer. 

Before his departure, Ghan¬ 
dour said that the two-day 
gathering will discuss the subject 
of establishing a joint Arab com¬ 
pany to finance the purchase and 
leasing of aircraft for tbe Arab 
airlines and measures to stream¬ 
line reservations and other activi¬ 
ties concerning airtransport. 


Samra confers with Ore 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Acting Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan President Dr. 
Mahmoud Al Samra Monday re¬ 
ceived British Council President 
David Ore who is currently on a 
visit to Jordan. 

During tbe meeting. Dr. Samra 
presented a detailed explanation 
on the university development 


and achievements in every re¬ 
spect and discussed increased 
cooperation between the uni¬ 
versity and the British Council in 
the scientific and cultural fields. 

The guest praised the rela¬ 
tionship between the University 
of Jordan and the British univer¬ 
sities. 



Gulf Air Grand Prize 

Safeway International has announced its winner for the Grand 
Prize which includes two return tickets to Bangkok presented by. 
Gulf Air, When Mr. Khalid Younis Salameh winner of the Grand 
Prize was asked why he chose to shop at Safeway, he replied that 
Safeway International covered ail his shopping needs. 


JSFH activities, objectives and 
future plans noting that it partici¬ 
pated in a number of sporting 
activities on the Arab and inter¬ 
national levels and won a number 
of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. 

The Australian ambassador 
stressed that his country would 
provide all technical expertise in 
the field of handicapped sports. 


His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan, tbe 
Regent, Monday meets with heads of chambers of 


industry of the Arab Cooperation Council member 
states (Petra photo) 


Prince Hassan receives delegates 


Regent urges industrial 
integration within ACC 


traditional implements used in 
the rural areas and tribal regions 
and other crafts and weaponry. 

Earlier in the day, the minsiter 
resumed talks at the Ministry of 
Culture to discuss ways to prom¬ 
ote bilateral cooperatioan in 
cultural fields. 

The two sides also discussed 
the implementation of a cultural 
programme agreed on at a pre¬ 
vious meeting. The programme 
provides for an exchange of pub¬ 
lications, holding exhibitions and 
hosting folkloric performances by 
national troupes in either 
country. 


AMMAN (Petra) — His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
the Regent Monday met with 
heads of chambers of industry in 
Jordan, Iraq, Egypt and North 
Yemen and urged them to contri¬ 
bute constructively to a round¬ 
table conference dealing with the 
economies of their four countries 
which are grouped in the Arab 
Cooperation Council (ACC). 

The chambers of industry 
which opened a two-day meeting 
here Sunday were urged by the 
Regent to come up with ideas and 
joint plans for projects that would 
be taken up by the ACC economic 
council meeting to be held in 
Sanaa during the coming 
summer. 

Prince Hassan expressed hope 
also that the chambers meeting in 
Amman will help support trade 


among the four ACC members on 
the one hand, and between the 
ACC and the rest of the Arab 
countries ou tbe other. What the 
Arab World is determined to 
achieve, Prince Hassan said, is 
food security and industrial pro¬ 
duction which is now monopolised 
by foreign powers. 

Amman Chamber of Industry 
President Khaldoun Abu Hassan 
said that the all chambers of 
industry plan to go ahead with the 
process of promoting information 
exchange among the four coun¬ 
tries. The chambers have agreed 
also to set up a joint holding 
company, grouping the private 
sectors in the four countries to 
supervise the implementation of a 
major industrial business, Abu 
Hassan announced al the meeting. 


but gave no details. 

The beads of the delegations 
voiced their appreciation to 
Prince Hassan for his continued 
concern over the development of 
the national economy in Jordan 
and his endeavours to promote 
industrial and trade relations with 
the Arab World. 

On tbe agenda of the chambers 
of industry presidents' conference 
are a number of proposals on 
means of overcoming problems 
hindering industrial growth and 
industrial cooperation within the 
ACC countries. 

A conference sources was 
quoted as saying that the gather¬ 
ing was expected to recommend a 
unified chamber of industry and 
the removal of restrictions on 
capital Dows. 


Jordan, Soviet Union 
sign scientific agreement 


AMMAN (J.T.) — Jordan and 
the Soviet Union Monday signed 
an agreement, paving the way for 
bilateral cooperation in scientific 
and technological fields. 

The agreement which was con¬ 
cluded between Higher Council 
for Science and Technology 
(J-JCST) and the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, provides for mea¬ 
sures to protect the environment, 
and combat desertification and 
opens the way for cooperation 
between the two sides in biologic¬ 
al technology, marine life. 


alternative energy resources in¬ 
cluding solar energy, seismologic- 
al acrivites to predict earthquakes 
and tremours, exploration of 
mineral resources and under¬ 
ground water. 

The agreement staled that it 
will serve as a first step towards 
wider Soviet technological and 
scientific cooperation with the 
other three members of the Arab 
Cooperation Council (ACC) 
which, besides Jordan, groups 
Iraq, Egypt, and North Yemen. 

According to the agreement, 
the two sides will organise semi¬ 


nars. lectures and scientific re¬ 
search programmes to be initi¬ 
ated before the end of this year. 

The three vear renewable 
agreement was signed by Dr. 
Jawad Al Anani. HCSTsecretary 
general and the head of the visit¬ 
ing Soviet team Dr. Oleg Boga¬ 
tikov. 

The agreement came at the end 
of a five-day visit to Jordan by the 
Soviet team whose members have 
alredy visited Jordanian universi¬ 
ties and scientific institutions to 
discuss bilateral cooperation. 



Jordanian and Soviet officials Monday sign a scientific cooperation agreement (Petra photo) 


NATIONAL NEWS BRIEFS 


CONGRATULATIONS: His Majesty King 
Hussein Monday cabled congratulations to West 
German President Dr. Richard von Weizsacker 
on the occasion of West German national day. In 
his cable, rhe King wished the West German 
president good health and his people continued 
progress and prosperity (Petra). 

INDEPENDENCE DAY: Yarmouk University 
President Dr. Mohammad Ham dan Monday 
opened week-long university activities on the 
occasion of Jordan's Independence Day by de¬ 
livering a speech in which he reviewed Jordan's 
history and praised the distinguished leadership 
of His Majesty King Hussein. Dr. Hamdan also 
opened a five-day art and educational means 
exhibition. Die exhibition includes art paintings, 
computer sets, and laboratories (J.T.) 

SOUTH: The working team on the development 
of the southern region will hold a meeting 
Tuesday at the Shidieh Phosphate Mines. Aqaba 
Region Authority Secretary General Dr. Duraid 
Mahasneb said that the conferees will discuss 
matters related to the development of the south¬ 
ern region in addition to its financial situation 
(Petra). 

COURSES: Yarmouk University continues 
learning and community service department will 
hold training courses in tvping, secretariat work, 
computer programming, use of computer's 
Basic and Cobol languages for Jordanian expatri¬ 
ates and their children. The courses will also 
include documentation, trico, sewing, physical 
fitness and specialised English courses for doctors 
(Petra). 

BOOKS: Director General of the Department 
of libraries. Documentation and National Arc¬ 


hives Ahmad Sharkas Sunday opened a four-day 
library festival at Yajouz Vocational Training 
Centre, organised by the DLDNA, in coopera¬ 
tion with (he centre (Petra). 

CHILDREN'S CONTEST: Jordan will take 
part in the first pan-Arab children's contest, 
organised by the Cairo-based General Union of 
Arab Artists. The contest covers such subjects as 
•drawing,, short story, poetry, and essays. Con¬ 
testants should not be more than 16 years old, 
according to the contest instructions (Petra). 

PASSPORTS: The Civil Registration and Pass¬ 
port Department issued 56.697 passports. 39,608 
family books and 17,528 identity cards during the 
first four months of this year, the department 
director has said (Petra). 

ADMINISTRATIVE SEMINAR: A scientific 
seminar on attainment of “administrative de¬ 
velopment through the use of self-assessment 
methods" concluded Monday at the Jordan 
Instihite of Administration. Twelve directors and 
officials from industrial, financial, and service 
institutions in Jordan. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, the 
United Arab Emirates took part in the seven-day 
seminar (Petra). 

TALKS: A meeting was held Monday at the 
agriculture department in Balqa Governorate 
with an Italian expert to discuss means to combat 
locusts in case they invade the governorate. The 
agriculture department director briefed the Ita¬ 
lian expert on the department's capabilities and 
needs. The Italian expert is currently making a 
tour of the various agricultural departments in 
the Kingdom to help tackle possible locust 
invasion (Petra). 
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the two sides 


2T APPEARS that the emerging consensus among Arab 
governments is to resolve the issue of Lebanon's representa¬ 
tion at today's extraordinary Arab summit in Casablanca by 
not inviting either government in Lebanon to attend. This 
looks like a solution dominated more by protocol than by 
anything else. A stronger case can be presented in favour of 
issuing invitations to both Mr. Salim A1 Hoss and General 
iMichel Aoun to attend the summit; as their joint presence 
otters the Arab leaders the best opportunity ever to exercise 
brotherly persuasion on the two sides to reconcile at least 
parts of their differences in order to give the reconciliation 
process in Lebanon a real chance to succeed. 

The mechanics of having the two Lebanese sides at the 
summit can be provided by allowing Lebanon two separate 
seating arrangements. Otherwise, it would be most unfor¬ 
tunate if the Arab summit occasion cannot be put to 
optimum use to at least cool off the armed conflict in 
Lebanon as a prelude to taking farther steps to consolidate 
the Arab League efforts to bring peace and harmony to that 
country. After ail. Isn't the Lebanese conilict on the top of 
the Arab summit's agenda, and its resolution is one of the 
summit's top priorities? Clearly, there is no meaningful way 
to accomplish that big order without talking to the leaders of 
both principal parties in Lebanon's internal politics. Besides 
exchanging views with Prime Minister A1 Hoss and General 
Aoun. the Arab kings and presidents can bring their 
collective political and economic weight to bear on the events 
in Lebanon and on the issues that still split the Lebanese 
body politic into competing factions. 

There is no doubt that if peace and harmony are to ever 
take rout in Lebanon, mutual compromises would be called 
for. After 14 years of bloodshed and destruction we still 
have a no-win situation in Lebanon where neither side has 
the complete upper hand. Most likely, and even after many 
decades, the situation in Lebanon would still remain 
busicaily the same where there is no real victor or loser. 
Given these realities, the only remaining viable alternative is 
to strike reasonable compromises and accommodations 
between the principal fighting factions in Lebanon, and the 
Arab summit could provide the best forum to attain that 
elusive objective. 



STRESS EDBTORBAIS 


ALL three Jordanian dailies Monday discussed the Casablanca 
Arab summit due to open Tuesday and the topics on its agenda, 
j A! Ra'i on part said that, as the Arab leaders converge on 
1 Morocco fur the meeting, hopes for joint action on Lebanon 
increases and all Arab masses wish the heads of stale success in 
ending the ordeal of the Lebanese people. The paper quoted 
Salim A5 Hoss. Lebanon's acting prime minister, as voicing the 
hope of the Lebanese people themselves that the emergency Arab 
summit in Casablanca will help find a solution for Lebanon which 
would enable its people to live in peace and securitv. The paper 
said :hai ihe return of Egypt to the Arab League and its 
participation in the coming summit is a welcome development and 
one th;:l should contribute most favourably towards finding a 
solution for Lebanon and in mobilising Arab efforts in backing 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation in leading the Palestinian 
struggle towards freedom. ~ 

AJ Dus tour for its pari said lhat the coming summit is being held as 
the Arnh World is living through a very favourable atmosphere 
marked by iiucr-cooperation and coordination and against the 
formation of three economic groupings that aim to achieve unity. 
The coming meeting is therefore expected to give further 
momentum to the current favourable situation and to breathe 
more !iie into the Arab League and its various institutions, the 
paper m'tcd. ft said lhat the coming summit is expected to tackle 
the Palestine question in the wake of the PLO’s new moves and its 
recognition oi U.N. Security Council resolutions lhat aim to 
reMorc the Palestinian people's rights. Lebanon is another 
important question on the agenda, and the leaders are expected to 
exert ail their efforts to help end the Lebanese people's ordeal 
that lasted tor more than 15 years. 

Ssswt A! Shaab daily said that the Casablanca summit assumes a 
great importance with the participation of Egypt following a 
break of 10 years. The paper said that the Casablanca summit is 
another opportunity for the Arab leaders to build on the 
achievements of the Arab summit conference of Amman which 
led to iota! agreement and consensus among Arab beads of state 
on various topics and issues. The paper noted that the PL6’s 
recognition of resolutions 242 and 338 and its'readiness to delve 
into negotiations for a lasting settlement will be among the most; 
crucial topics for discussion. So will be Lebanon whose people are 
continuing to face a difficult period in their lives, the paper added. 
It said that the Lebanese question is a pressing issue and the Arab 
leaders are bound to contribute to lasting settlement in that 
count rv. 


| In Peking and Moscow 
conservatives seen dooi 


By Robert Evans 

Reuter 


PEKING — A week of “people’s 
power” on the streets of Peking 
and lesser but significant drama¬ 
tics in Moscow appear to signal 
that the power of hardline Com¬ 
munist leaders is sliding into 
irreversible decline. 

In both capitals, demonstrators 
have snubbed anti-protest rules 
and demanded the- departure of 
old-style figures in violation of 
decades-long taboos — with tens 
of thousands of Chinese even 
defying a martial-law proclama¬ 
tion. 

“What we have seen in the past 
few days could finally consign 
traditional Marxists in China and 
the Soviet Union to where they so 
often declared the West was 
headed — the rubbish heap of 
history," said a Communist- 
affairs analyst in Peking. 

“And the message must be 
loud and clear across Red Square 
and Tiananmen — radical re¬ 
form, both political and econo¬ 
mic, is critical if these two coun¬ 
tries are to emerge as flourishing 
modem states,” he sai'd. 

In Peking, focus of the anger of 
the vast throngs of students and 
workers who have effectively 
controlled the city centre since last 
weekend has been focussed on 
senior leader Deng Xiaoping and 
Premier Li Peng. 

In Moscow, a state investigator 
said one-time Kremlin number 
two Yegor Ligachev featured in a 
probe into organised crime and, 
despite Ligachev's rebuttal, 
thousands rallied to defend the 
investigator and a senior col¬ 
league from official attack. 

The week also brought 
together Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader who has 
spearheaded the changes that 
have altered the face of bis coun¬ 
try, with the whole spectrum of 
China's top power ranks. 

Gorbachev, for whom an end 
to 30 years of hostility between 
Moscow and Peking was an integ¬ 
ral part of his plan to revive the 
ailing Soviet economy, came to 


Peking for a summit meeting with 
Deng and talks with Li and Com¬ 
munist Party chief Zhao Ziyang. 

A Soviet source said there had 
been “a spark of recognition” 
between the Kremlin chief and 
Zhao, a reformer himself said by 
Chinese journalists to recognise 
that China's far-reaching econo¬ 
mic reforms must be backed by 
political restructuring. 

Although by the weekend 
Zhao was widely believed to 
have stepped down after his lead¬ 
ership colleagues voted to move 
troops in Peking to halt the de¬ 
monstrations, there seemed little 
doubt that his time was far from 
over. 

“This is the last throw of the 
old thinkers," said one educated 
Chinese using the language of 
Gorbachev’s reform. “And 
whether they succeed or fail in 
halting this protest, the genie is 
out of the bottle and it is the 
end of their power." 

And by Sunday night, the gam¬ 
ble by the hardliners appeared to 
have failed as all over the Chinese 
capital ordinary people turned 
out to man barricades and roadb¬ 
locks to prevent army units mov¬ 
ing towards the heart of the pro¬ 
test on Tiananmen. 

The events in the streets of 
Peking over the past seven days 
have emphasised for visitors (torn 
Moscow the lesson apparently 
still to be absorbed by the hard¬ 
liners in both capitals — that an 
educated population rejects the 
dogma of the past. 

The students who have poured 
into the city from all over north¬ 
eastern China to back their col¬ 
leagues in the capital, like the 
Soviet reformers from Gorbachev 
downwards, deny they are anti¬ 
communist and say they want to 
perfect Marxism. 

In both countries, the radicals 
say they want to destroy the 
power of a party and state 
bureaucracy that has plunged into 
corruption and is only using the 
slogans of revolutionary vigilance 
and law and order to maintain its 
own power. 


For Gorbachev, the peaceful I 
bat determined papular uprising j i 
in Peking and other cities that j [ 
disrupted his visit to China co^'d 1 j 

well serve as strong argument to 
push ahead faster with the politic¬ 
al reform he says is essential. 

Criticised for going too slow by 
Kremlin rebel Boris Yeltsin on 
his left, be has sought to maintain 
the middle ground while 
Ligachev and other figures on the 
right have sniped at his farm 
reforms and bid ro bring in a 
Marxist market economy. 

But above all. they have 
argued that his glasnost policy of 
opening the media increasingly to 
public discussion of the country’s 
problems has opened the flood¬ 
gates to anarchy and indiscipline 
and threatened the base of party 
rule. 

Now. with Peking fresh in his 
mind, Gorbachev can courner: 
Even a relatively successful eco¬ 
nomic reform cannot keep the 
loyalty of an increasingly soph¬ 
isticated people well awa/e of the J j 
world outside unless they arc-! L 
gjven a real voice. 

The scene for the next battle of 
wills in Moscow will be the first [ 
session this coming week of :he 
new Congress of People's De¬ 
puties. whose 2.250 members 
have won their seats over the part 
month in the country’s first con¬ 
tested elections for *70 years. 

Until now, there has been little 
public discussion among the lead¬ 
ers of China's popular rebellion 
of where to take their demands 
for democracy beyond the vague 
concepts of "real freedom” and a 
free press. 
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he old battle line 


By iao Black 


In Moscow, the former dissen¬ 
ters, autonomist reformers from 
the Baltic states and independent 
and Communist Party radicals in 
the congress argue that they must 
make it a genuine instrument for 
change. 

If they succeed, said an Asian 
analyst of the Communist world 
this weekend, “the Sino-Soviet 
reconciliation which has just been 
sealed in Peking could gain a 
totally unexpected dimension." 


Basis of Japan i 
party’s success 


IT WAS one-way traffic only and 
very, very hot at the Erez junc¬ 
tion on Tuesday morning as hun¬ 
dreds of Palestinian workers 
streamed home forlornly past the 
Israeli army checkpost into the 
silent curie wed streets of the 
Gaza Strip. 

The exodus was as passive as it 
was dramatic: as the labourers 
headed south, clutching their 
plastic shopping bags, bedrolls 
and simpie toolkits, a new and 
ominous phase was beginning in 
Israel's attempts to crush the 
Palestinian uprising. 

Erez is an untidy jumble of 
concrete-filled oil drums, army 
tents and prefabricated huts, 
sweating soldiers and a fly-blown 
mobile canteen that together 
mark the old "green line" ffon-^ 
tier between pre-1967 Israel and 
the Egyptian-administered coas¬ 
tal strip. 


By Nao Nakanishi 
Reuter 


TOKYO — Japan's ruling party 
is grappling not only with a messy 
financial scandal but also with the 
disintegration of an electoral base 
which ensured it victory in every 
national vote since 1955. political 
analysts say. 

It has taken a major crisis like 
the Recruit scandal, over which 
Prime Minister Noboru Takeshita 
has said he will resign, to force 
the Liberal Democratic Party to 
think seriously about reforms to 
maintain its monopoly on power. 

Over the decades the party has 
largely based itself on voter sup¬ 
port from conservative fanning 
areas and contributions from big 
business. 


is just one part, would attract the 
votes of wage workers in cities. 

"But they introduced the sales 
tax badly, outraging (people in 
urban areas)... now the LDP is 
suffering from a triple punch 
from tfie Recruit scandal, the 
farmers' rebellion and the sales 
tax." he said. 


cians. Thev have no capacity t« 


achieve a break through... bu’ifce ! the intifada. 


opposition is even worse. '•’hey 
are castrated." said Takeshi Sasa¬ 
ki. a politics professor at Tokyo 
University. 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


"Should politicians fail lo grasp 
existing problems... it could cre¬ 
ate a political vacuum which 
would allow someone else, such 
as the police, to take over... 1 am 
seriously concerned about the 
current situation.” lie said 


Recent polls indicate the Re¬ 
cruit affair, the country’s biggest 
postwar political scandal, com¬ 
bined with the introduction of the 
sales tax. have sent the govern¬ 
ment’s popularity plummeting to 
record lows. 


However. Rikkyo's Tukuha- 
take said: “The current political 
situation is providing a rare 
opportunity tor a handover be- 


“But this has contained contra¬ 
dictions in itself,” Michitoshi 
Takabatake, politics professor at 
Rikkyo Ltaiversity. said. 

"By promoting big business 
and accumulating trade sur¬ 
pluses, the LDP was forced to 
open . up : _ agricultural markets, 
which has angered the farmers.” 


Analysts said anywhere else a 
political crisis on this scale would 
lead to a change of government, 
but three decades of continuous 
reign by the LDP had rendered 
Japan's opposition parties incap¬ 
able. 

“There is a doubt .about the 
quality 6fthe LDP's senior poifti- 


iween the generations .ind su*,rj- j rant mechanism for maintaining 
latmg fundamental political rc- the «»tus quo by relieving press- 
forms to reconstruct Japan's par- are and deterring serious unrest, 
liamenlary democracy." Even during the intifada, the 

most intense period ever of popu- 
Analysts said ,i likely outcome far. mass resistance to Israeli 
of the ensis was u wlition gov- rule, thousands of Palestinians 
ernmer.t of the LDP with one of have crossed the green line daily. 


Analysts said a likelv outcome 


the smaller, more conservative 
opposition parties, giving the 
LDP a breathing space and a 
chance to reform itself and find 
■new leaders. 


have crossed the green line daily. 
Shut off this vital safety-valve, 
worsen an already deteriorating 
economic situation, and the 
whole thing could just explode. 

Even the most unsophisticated 
Palertinians understand this: 


Farmers have now started to 
shift away from the LDP as the 
country's agricultural markets are 
liberalised one after another 
under pressure from the United 
States. Now they fear the rice 
market, their last fortress, is next 
in line. 






Some agricultural coopera¬ 
tives. firm supporters of the LDP 
in the past, announced recently 
they would not support the party 
at the upper house election ex-- 
pected in August. 

On the other side of the fence, 
big business is frustrated with the 
apparent inability of the LDP ; 
government to deal with worsen¬ 
ing trade friction resulting from 
years of rapid and officially- 
promoted export growth. 

Industries are also becoming 
more cautious about political 
donations. The Recruit contribu- 
tions-for-favours scandal has cal¬ 
led into doubt the entire system 
by which funds flow from com¬ 
panies to the coffers of the LDP. 

“The foundation of the LDP is 
crumbling both from the top and 
the bottom,” said Toshihiko 
Hara. associate professor of 
sociology at Tokai University in 
'Hokkaido. 

He said shop-owners, stable 
supporters of the LDP in urban 
areas, were also turning away. 
They are outraged by the intro¬ 
duction of a new three per cent 
sales tax on which Takeshita 
staked his political career. 

Rikkyo’s Takabatake said the ’ 
conservative party had hoped its 
tax reform, of which the sales tax 
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“Now there will be more intifada, 
not less," insisted a ragged 
labourer from Khan Yunis, sent 
packing by police from a building 
site in Tel Aviv. 

“If you stretch the rope too far, 
it’ll simply break. What do they 
think? That we won’t help each 
other? No-one has diedLof hunger 
yet during our intifada. The 
Israelis say they'll manage with¬ 
out us. but I don't believe it.” 

Many Israelis don't believe it 
either: two decades of using the 
Palestinians as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water have frozen 
the natural development of the 
Israeli economy: what self-re¬ 
specting Jew — even the poorest 
slum dweller — will collect rub¬ 
bish or wash dishes when there 
are Gazans around? 


“If you stretch 
the rope too far, it’ll 


Here, and all along the seam 
between the Jewish state and the 
West Bank, that tine has long 
been erased by the theory and 
practice of “Greater Israel:” red¬ 
rawing it — even at the cost of 
their livelihoods — is another 
symbolic victory for the people of 


simply break. What 
do they think? That 
we won’t help each 
other? No-one has 
died of hunger yet 
during our intifada.” 


Official Israel does not see it 
quite like that: for Yitzhak 
Rabin, the Labour Party’s hard¬ 
line defence minister, the Gaza 
work ban is intended as another 
means of punishment and a fore¬ 
taste of what will happen if 
Palestinians continue to reject 
proposals to hold elections in the 
occupied territories. 

Tire fates- restrictions on the 
movement and employment of 
ihe people of the West Bank and 
Gaza inside Israel represent a 
sharp reversal of a policy of over 
20 years. Work inside the “green 
line” was always the most impor- 


The work ban will not work, 
will be extremely hard to extend 
to the West Bank, and is unlikely 
to last very long. Gaza was sing¬ 
led out because of the killing of. 
collaborators and the recent brut¬ 
al murder of a hitch-hiking Israeli 
paratrooper. Another soldier is 
still missing — and presumed 
killed — under similar circumst¬ 
ances. 

There is a whiff of panic about 
Mr. Rabin's decision. As the co¬ 
author, with the Likud prime 
minister. Yitzhak Shamir, of the 
elections proposal, he knows only 
too well that there is no military 
solution to the intifada. Isolated 
acts of murder and mayhem, to 
say nothing of stone-throwing on 
lonely roads, just cannot be 
halted by conventional means. 

The work restrictions — with 
tbeir unpleasant South African 
connotations of bantustans, pass 
laws and racially determined resi¬ 
dence permits — are designed to 
tell the Palestinians that after 
more than 450 dead and 
thousands beaten, wounded or 
imprisoned, there is an even high¬ 


er price to pay for tbeir uprising. 

Yet the army seems increasing¬ 
ly helpless and demoralised. The 
chief of staff, Major-General Dan 
Sbomron, took up his job three 
years ago with-a dazzling reputa¬ 
tion as a modem soldier who 
would prepare Israel for the fu¬ 
ture electronic battlefield against 
powerful conventional enemies 
like Syria or Iraq. 

He has presided instead over 
the use of ■ plastic and rubber 
bullets against demonstrating 
Children, die deployment of bat- 
ton-wielding missile technicians 
as riot police men and the de-. 
veJopment of Heath Robinson 
devices to shift burning tyres or 
remove Palestinian flags from 
power lines. 

Whatever the chances of the 
elections proposal — and, taken 
its rejection by the PLO in Tunis 
and its supporters in Nablus and 
Gaza, they do not look good — 
the latest crackdown reflects 
mounting concern that if a peace 
process does start, Israel cannot 
afford to negotiate from a posi¬ 
tion of military weakness. 

Mr. Shamir will be seeing Mrs. 
Thatcher in London -this: week, 
and he will doubtless seek Bri¬ 
tain's support for a proposal that 
was intended to take the heat off 
Israel and put the ball in the 
Palestinian court: but should he 
really get it? 

The prime minister, under fire 
from his own Likud party., the 
settlers, and the right-wing 
opposition, said categorically in 
the Knesset on Wednesday that 
there would be no elections while 
the intifada continues. He has 
rejected American requests to 
darify crucial questions like the 
future status of East Jerusalem 
and eventual sovereignty. He is 
still resolutely opposed to Palesti¬ 
nian self-determination. 

Palestinians need no proof that 
their uprising has succeeded: 
what they do need is a real 
inducement to channel its 
achievements into a mutually 
acceptable political solution to 
this endless and furiously escalat¬ 
ing conflict. An increasingly brut¬ 
al Israel may be able to contain 
some of the effects of the intifa¬ 
da, but it cannot stop it. Standing 
at the Erez junction, looking 
north or south, the view looks 
grim as a long, hot summer be¬ 
gins — The Guardian. 
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Reconciliation with East after 
integration with West 


By Lodger KJahnbardt 

IN-Press 


BONN — State birthdays are 
shrouded in a myttreal aura. 
Why is somethinQlcetebrated on 
a particular, date?" Can a- state 
have a birthday at all and 
observe it as a collective-event, 
regardless of the fact that sever¬ 
al generations live under its roof? 
What conclusions can be drawn 
from a state commemorative 
anniversary? These are- ques¬ 
tions confronting the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in the year 
1989. May 23 1989 is the 40th 
anniversary of the promulgation 
of the Basic Law (GrundgeseLz). 
the most liberal constitution in 
the hisiory of the German peo¬ 
ple. In point of fact, it is not a 
constitution; it is- a provisional 
basic law. a ’’Grundgesetz”. 
which has not lost sight Of its 
objective, the achievement of-the 
unity of the German people in 
free self-determination. 

The 40th anniversary of the 
promulgation of the Basic Law is 
closely linked with Sept, t 1989. 
the 50th anniversary of the out¬ 
break of World War II. On that 
day, - rn’1939. German. Reich 
troops invaded Poland: Hiller’s 
war had begun and plunged the 
peoples.of. Europe into unspeak¬ 


able suffering and grief Shortly 
before, on Aug. 23 1939. the 
. German-Soviet non-aggression 
pact had been signed, the con¬ 
sequence of which led to the 
partition of Poland by Hitler and 
Stalin. In the western part of 
Germany, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and its basic order, 
oriented on the mandate of a 
constitutional democracy, was 
the answer to dictatorship and 
crime, holocaust and the division 
of Germany, the expulsion of 12 
million East Germans and the 
destruction ol the country. Free¬ 
dom and human rights iniernally, 
a peaceful foreign policy and 
cooperation with the other peo¬ 
ples of Europe — these are the 
basic decisions the West Ger¬ 
mans look — and to which they 
are still unwaveringly committed 
— in 1949. The military and 
political alliance with the United 
States of America has, over and 
above this, has been described 
as the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many’s “second Basic Law.” 

The 40-year-old history of the 
Federal Republic of Germany is 
[he expression of an undreamed- 
off and scarcely expected road 
to success. Following years of 
terror and dictatorship, submis¬ 
sive spirit and injustice, the 
democratic state, founded on the 


Sharp increases in trade 
with developing countries 


By Karl Zawadcky 

BONN (Dab) — Imports and 
exports between the Federal Re¬ 
public, and developing countries 
sharply-increased in 1988 
According fib the Bonn Economic 
Affairs Ministry imports rose 
more markedly than exports, so 
that Third World countries 
achieved;Va; surplus of DM800 
million. Aiterth of Federal Re¬ 
public exports went to develop¬ 
ing countries fast year an eighth 
of the Federal. Republic’s imports 
came from developing countries. 

Federal - Republic exports to 
developing countries—rose by 
four per cent or DM1 9 billion to 
DM54 billion last year. In 1987 
exports dropped by almost 
seven per.ee/fl. .Several factors 
contributed, to the increase in 
exports'. • Developing countries, 
which earned more foreign cur¬ 
rency from their exports, in¬ 
creased .their imports. Furth¬ 
ermore. the Federal Republic’s 
competitive position was im¬ 
proved by the-low exchange' rate. 
between the deotschemark and 
the American dollar., the 
Japanese yen and the curren¬ 
cies of other competitors. In 
addition, experts increased due 
to price stability^ wide range of 
products. '.grcSduct 'quality 'and 


reliable post-sale sen/icing. 

Federal Republic imports from 
developing countries increased 
by DM4.6 billion or nine per cent 
to DM54.6 billion last year. Im¬ 
ports from Latin America, which 
fell dramatically in 1987, in¬ 
creased by 17 per cent. Imports 
from Asia and Oceania also rose. 
There was a slight drop in im¬ 
ports from Africa, although the 
volume ot crude oil from African 
exporter-countries increased. 
The Federal Republic’s balance 
of trade with developing coun¬ 
tries was DMB00 million in favour 
of the developing countries. 

Federal Republic trade with 
the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
countries showed an export sur¬ 
plus, but the trade deficit with the 
remaining developing countries 
rose by more than DM 4 billion to 
almost DM5.5 biffion. 

A spokesman for the Econo¬ 
mic Affairs Ministry said: “The 
sharp increase in Latin American 
imports into the Federal Republic 
and the considerable deficit in 
Federal Republic-Latin American 
trade has contributed to streng¬ 
thening the trade and balance of 
payments of the heavily indebted 
countries of Latin America. This 
is a welcome contribution to¬ 
wards overcoming the debt bur¬ 


den of many major Latin Amer¬ 
ican debtor countries." 

The wide spread of the Feder¬ 
al Republic’s exports is evidence 
that German goods are much in 
demand in almost ail developing 
countries. Major customers in the 
Third World tor West German 
products were China. South 
Korea. Taiwan, India. Iran. Hong 
Kong. Brazil, Saudi Arabia and 
Singapore. Exports to Iraq, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Indone¬ 
sia increased dramatically. 

Since 1982 there has been a 
continuous increase in the 
volume of finished products from 
developing countries imported 
by the Federal Republic !n 1987 
finished products imports in¬ 
creased by 17 per cent in 1987 

and by 14 per cent last year to 
DM25.7 billion. This was 81 per 
cent in value terms on imports in 
1982. 

More than a half of Federal 
Republic imports from develop¬ 
ing" countries are for semi¬ 
finished or finished goods. These 
countries, mainly in Asia and 
Latin America, are no longer raw 
materials suppliers or exporters 
of foodstuffs, but compete with 
increasing success with their 
. finishing products on the Federal 
Republic market. 


King 

visits 

Bonn 


HIS Majesty King Hus¬ 
sein paid a 24-Hour 
visit to the Federal Re¬ 
public off Germany in 

March 1983. Shortly 
after his arrival he met 

with the federal minis¬ 
ter for foreign affairs, 
Hans-Dietrich Gens- 
riier. On March 17, be 
conferred with Federal 

Chancellor Helmut 
KohL Prior to this the 
King met with Federal 

I President Karl Car- 
stens. His talks with 

the Federal Govern¬ 
ment focussed on the 

efforts to bring peace 
to the Middle East. 



Hfis Majesty King Hussein with CtuutceBor Helmut KoU at the Federal Chancellery, Bonn, March, 1983 (BnneSesbHdstelle Bonn)., 


40 years of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 

How the most liberal constitution in German history originated 


rule ol law. has established rtselt, 
successfully passed the tests to 
which it was subjected, and pro¬ 
vides the population with the 
imperturbable attitude ol being 
able lo accept the challenges ol 
the present time with guarded 
confidence within the framework 
of its order — challenges which it 
has to accept anyway. Whai was 
persisted is the consensus on 
the foundation ot the constitu¬ 
tional state, its social-state 
obligations, its protection of civic 
rights and its inclusion in the 
process of European integration 
which has acquired an institu¬ 
tional quality with the European 
Community and the Single Mar¬ 
ket. scheduled for 1992. 

After years of vehement. 
Internal political con¬ 
troversy, a general consen¬ 
sus in respect of foreign 
policy seems to have 
emerged; West European 
unification and coopera¬ 
tion with the United States 
of America must be com¬ 
plemented by reconcilia¬ 
tion and collaboration with 
the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, notL Jeag t Poland 
and the Soviet Unioitr^he 
German question remains 

{Continued on page 6) 


By Gerd Renken 

IN-Press 


BONN — Basic Law rGrund- 
gesetzi ol ihe Federal Republic 
ol Germany was prornulgared on 
May 23. 1949 To this day. it has 
proved to t<e a constitution which 
is considered as the foundation 
of democraiic order and social 
justice by fhe overwhelming 
majority of Germans. 

The "genesis'' of this constitu¬ 
tion tool* place against a back¬ 
ground of misery. Might and e>- 
pulsion experienced by millions 
of Germans, and of destroyed 
cities following the end ol nation¬ 
al socialist despotic rule. Guilt 
and hardship — as well as hope 
— determined the situation As 
Prolessor Theodor Heuss. who 
later became the first president 
of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, remarked a tew days be¬ 
fore the promulgation of the 
Basic Law. the capitulation oi the 
German Reich remained “the 
most tragic and questionable pa¬ 
radox in history for each and 
everyone of us. Why? Because 
we were delivered and des¬ 
troyed ai one and the same 
time." 

Six months before, on Sept 1 
1948. a constitutional conven¬ 
tion, the parliamentary council, 
had assembled in Bonn-on- 
Rhine. Its task was lo draw up a 
Basic Law which would provide 
the western pari of Germany with 
the opportunity ot developing 
into a democraiic federal stale 
The 65 members of the council 
entitled to vote included Theodor 
Heuss. Konrad Adenauer — the 
council's president — who later 
became the first federal chancel¬ 
lor. and Prof. Carlo Schmid. They 
had not been elected directly by 
the German people, but dele¬ 
gated by the parliaments ol the 
Tander (states) in the three west¬ 
ern zones which were still occu¬ 


pied by the Mlfies. There were 
also five delegates -- without 
voting rights -- from Berlin, the 
old capital of me Reich 

The members ol the council 
sol to wort brisHy The*: place of 
conference, 'he auditorium at the 
Teachers Training College 
(Padagogische At-ademie) —• 
which has t loused the German 
parliament (Bundestagt and the 
Council ol Constituent Slates 
(Bundestag to this oav — was 
the scene of impassioned de¬ 
bate The basic understanding ot 
all those assembled there — the 
prerequisite for a stable arid just 
order through the formulation ot 
modern principles ot a social 
state correlated with the values 
ol basic and human rights — 
made compromise possible be¬ 
tween the divergent ideas and 
forces 

Despue its lundamental valid¬ 
ity to Ihe present time, what the 
members ol the parliamentary 
council submitted after intensive 
effort was regarded as ■■pro¬ 
visional” initially. This provisional 
character does no: result from 
any incompleteness in the con¬ 
tent ol the Basic Law however, 
the purview and term of its valid- 
rfy are to remain restricted until 
Ihe day an (all-German) constitu¬ 
tion "which as been resolved by 
ihe German nation in free deci¬ 
sion' takes effect. The preamble 
emphasises this temporary char¬ 
acter. “The entire German peo¬ 
ple are called upon to achieve in 
free self-determination the unify 
and freedom of Germany." 

Dignity of man 

In view of the bitter experi¬ 
ences which undoubtedly all 
members of the parliamentary 
council had under Nazi rule, the 
overall character and individual 
provisions of the Basic Law are 
focussed on Ihe dignity ot man 
as ihe supreme value The con¬ 
cept of man in the Basic Law is 


the personality who is part ot the 
community and obligated to this 
community, and whose dignity is 
inviolable The basic rights — to 
which the first and undoubtedly 
most important section is de¬ 
voted — are. to quote Carlo 
Schmid, the "Magna Carta" of 
political life. They represent the 
yardstick by which all stale ac¬ 
tion on the pari of the power- 
sharing institutions — legislative, 
executive and judicial — are 
measured. The rights of liberty 
are headed by the right to free 
development of personality, in so 
far as it does not violate fhe 
rights ot others or offend consti¬ 
tutional order. Simplified, the 
rights can be divided into three 
groups- 

The first group is made up of 
those rights which protect eveiy- 
one as individuals, their dignity 
and their person. These include 
protection of life and freedom 
from bodily harm, as well as the 
inviolability ot the home, privacy 
of posl and telecommunications, 
freedom of faith and conscience, 
and the freedom to reside any¬ 
where in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and pursue a profes¬ 
sion. Although it appears else¬ 
where in the Basic Law, this 
catalogue also includes guaran¬ 
tees for the rights and protection 
the citizens enjoy in a court of 
law. Article 3 states that all per¬ 
sons are equal before the law, 
men and women have equal 
rights, and that no one may be 
prejudiced or favoured because 
of his sex, his parentage, his 
race, his language, his home¬ 
land and origin, his religious or 
political opinions. 

The second group is con¬ 
cerned with economic liberty 
rights They embrace, among 
other things, the guarantee of 
property and the right or inheri¬ 
tance which, however, is subject 
to social-state restrictions. Article 
14 states unequivocally: "Prop¬ 
erty imposes duties. Its use 


should also serve the public 
weal.” The economic rights oi 
liberty further include the free¬ 
dom to choose a profession and 
the freedom of employees arid 
employers to form trade unions 
and employers' associations 

The third and lasi group com¬ 
prises fhe rights to participation 
and involvement in political and 
social life. These include fhe 
freedom of assembly, associa¬ 
tion, opinion and press: basic 
rights of political participation 
however, are the entitlement to 
vote and the freedom lo form 
political parties. The latter are 
expressly given Ihe right in Ihe 
Basic Law to iorm the political 
will of the people, provided their 
internal organisation conforms 
with democratic principles. Com¬ 
plaints about the violation of any 
of these rights may be lodged 
with the Federal Constitutional 
Court. It goes without saying that 
these rights are not separated 
from each other; on the contrary, 
they enjoy diverse correlations 
The basic right to freedom of 
opinion, for instance, is an ex¬ 
pression of personal Ireedom; al 
the same time, though, it is the 
prerequisite tor an efficient 
democracy. 

The basic rights serve the free¬ 
dom of the individual, this, 
however, means the freedom ot 
all individuals. Consequently, of 
course, they cannot be regarded 
as unlimited. On the contrary, 
their freedom-guaranteeing 
effect can only develop if. at the 
same time, the freedom of others 
is considered, it is on this under¬ 
standing. following their e<peri- 
ences of the Weimar Republic — 
the first German democracy in 
this century which perished at 
the hands of its internal enemies 
and cleared a path for Hitler to 
establish his dictatorship — that 
the “fathers of the Basic Law" 
rebuffed the ad versa nes of free¬ 
dom. Just as Ihe principle of the 
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By Ingekm* m. Winter 

IN-Press 

BONN — Bonn, founded by the 
Romans, 2,000 years ago, has 
been the capital of the Federal 
Republic of Germany for the last 
40 years. It was here, by order of 
the victorious Allied powers, that 
a parliamentary council was con¬ 
vened to draw up a..democratic 
constitution (Basic Law) tor the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 
1948. The chairman was Konrad 
Adenauer, the former Lord 
Mayor of Cologne and a Christ¬ 
ian Democrat (CDU) politician. 
The Basic Law was ceremoni- 
sously approved in May 1949. 
Free elections took place in West 
Germany in August. 

In September, Theodor 
Heuss was elected head of state 
by a federal assembly, and, 
three days later, Konrad Ade¬ 
nauer was elected Federal 
Chancellor by fhe German Bun¬ 
destag. 

The Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many now had a freely-elected 
parliament, a head of state and a 
head of government — but still 
no capital. Berlin, the old capital 
of the Reich, was under the 
control of the tour victorious pow¬ 
ers — which included the Soviet 
Union. Rhinelander Adenauer 
championed the idea of desig¬ 



nating Bonn, the tranquil uni¬ 
versity city, as the provisional 
seat of the federal government. 
The alternative suggestion of 
making Frankfrut the temporary 
location of the federal organs 
proved unsuccessful. 

Provisional meant temporary. 
Both politicians and most Ger¬ 
mans hoped that Germany 
would become a politically un¬ 
ited country once more, a single 
German state, with Berlin as its 
capital. But the power constella¬ 
tion between East and West did - 
not permit this. New buildings 1 
were built for the federal minis¬ 
tries which were initially housed 


in old barracks. The foreign 
office was erected in the early 
1950s. Adenauer set up his 
Federal Chancellery in Palais 
Schaumburg, adjacent to Villa 
Hammerschmidf, the office and 
residence of the federal presi¬ 
dent. The German Bundestag 
moved into the former teachers' 
training college. 

Not only do the federal presi¬ 
dent, the federal government and 
parliament have their seat in 
Bonn, but also the Bundesrat 
(Council of States), the Second 
Chamber, and the representa¬ 
tions of the eleven Bundesldnder 
(constituent states) of the Ger¬ 


man federative state: (Baden- 
WQrftemberg. Bavaria, Berlin. 
Bremen, Hamburg, Hessen. Low¬ 
er Saxony, Northrhine-Westbha- 
lia, Rhineland-Palatinate, Saar¬ 
land and Schleswig-Holstein). A 
ring of new government build¬ 
ings were erected around the 
heart of the city with the Old City 
Hall and the university. Housing 
estates were built on the edge of 
the city for the many thousands 
of civil servants. Through the 
incorporation of villages and 
neighbouring places, Bonn be¬ 
came a city boasting of just 
under 300,000 inhabitants. 

One hundred and twenty 


constitutional slate says that 
basic tights ?re inviolable in their 
substance, 'militant .'.ieinccracy" 
denies persons or porties these 
lights it Ihev abuse them to Ihe 
detriment oi fundamental liberal 
and democrat I-: order. 

Other bas*c features of the 
constitutional state are- the Basic 
Law "regulates" the division of 
authorities and ilius the control of 
political power r.omnnis Hie ex¬ 
ecutive authority to law arid jus¬ 
tice guarantee? legal protection 
and iniegut/ of lunsdiction, and 
determines the powers of the 
federal government and the lan¬ 
der It is noihiria less than a 
flawless netv.orl ' of correlated 
articles which are con unified to 
ihe idea of the realisation ol the 
social LOiisiitulinnal stale In this 
content constitution and consti¬ 
tutional reality must be constant¬ 
ly coordinated- nfier alt. the de¬ 
velopment ol flie overall constitu¬ 
tional concept is subject to 
changing conditions in society. It 
is obvious that, even among 
democrats. ideas on the e .tent 
on the formation of democratic 
order oilen differ. No mailer how 
the parliamentary council's man¬ 
date io pul constitutional reality 
into practice at all levels in daily 
life will be mlerpieled and trans¬ 
lated into fact m the future: Arti¬ 
cle 1 in Ihe basic rights section of 
fhe Basic Law expressly 
emphasises the commitment of 
all slate authority io trie constitu¬ 
tion. This commitment of state 
authority is part of ihe essence of 
the Basic Law and may not even 
be infringed upon by amend¬ 
ment 

If one loots bast- to the year 
1949 from fhe present-day angle 
it must be borne firmly in mind 
that the constitutional state has 
become embodied in ihe peo¬ 
ple's consciousness as an order 
which is worth preserving, and 
thus a supporting structure ol 
democratic culture. 


embassies are accredited in the 
capital city of Borin Borin is a top 
po st for diplomats r*nd one of 
the most politically interesting 
places in the world. 

More than 50U Geiman and 
foreign journalists report daily on 
the politics of the federal govern- • 
ment and parliament. All major 
newspapers radio and television 
stations have correspondent m 
Bonn. Political events in the 
federal capital also include de¬ 
monstrations Not only the stu¬ 
dents demonstrate c*n the grassy 
areas of the Hofgarten (court 
gardens): trade unions, farmers 
and other professional groups 
also dTaw atreniion to their in¬ 
terests here. 

The federal capital is the 
hub of politics in the Federal 
Republic of Germany But Bonn 
is not the banking centre, that is 
Frankfurt/Main. Neither is it Ihe 
centre of culture arid the media. 
This is in the million-inhabitant 
cities of Hamburg. Munich. Col¬ 
ogne — not tor getting Berlin 
(West). Bonn is the turntable 
ol contemporary hislorv. occa- 
. sionally world hisiory. Summit 
" meetings. NATO conferences 
and othei international conven¬ 
tions take place in Bonn. Federal 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl once 
said about Bonn: “The federal 
capital is the first visiting card of 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many." 
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His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan visited Bonn 
for political talks in 1984. On 
Aug. 30, 1984, he had an 
exchange of views with the 
chancellor of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Dr. Hel¬ 
mut Kohl. The following day 
his interlocutors were the 
federal minister for econo¬ 
mic cooperation. Dr. Jurgen 
Warnke, and the federal 
minister for foreign affairs, 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 
Furthermore be paid a cour¬ 
tesy call on Federal Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Richard von Weiz- 
sacker. During 'his stay in 
Bonn the Crown Prince also 
participated in a meeting of 
the German Academic Ex¬ 
change service. 


By Peter Jentsch 

IN-Bild 

30NN — The Federal Republic 
of Germany is the world's num¬ 
ber one exporter of phar¬ 
maceutical products. In 1987, it 
exported pharmaceutics worth 
DM 9.92 billion — which 
amounted to 46.6 per cent of 
total production (1987:21.40 DM 
billion).Thus, Germany's reputa¬ 
tion as "the world's chemist" is 
confirmed. However, the largest 
producers of pharma products 
are the USA and Japan. 

Before World War II. German 
pharma producers enjoyed a 
roughly 40 per cent share of the 
world market. It took until 1968 
for them to regain first position 
among the pharmaceutics ex¬ 
porters. A rating that it has man¬ 
aged to retain until today, closely 
followed, however, by the USA 
and Switzerland. Since 1980, the 
volume of exports has increased 
oy almost 75 per cent (1980): 
DM 5.6 billion. 

It must be said, though, that 
export values from the country of 
origin play an ever diminishing 
part when it comes to internation¬ 
al assessments. Administrative 
guidelines imposed by the au¬ 
thorities in the importing coun¬ 
tries. high wage costs as well as 
siting problems compel interna¬ 
tionally active companies to set 
up production plants abroad to 
an ever greater extent. In addi¬ 
tion. there is the desire — some¬ 
thing which is understandable in 
economic political terms — of 
foreign governments to bind 
C4erman capital and know-how in 


their own countries in order to 
secure employment through pro¬ 
duction and investment and to 
improve the balance of pay¬ 
ments. As a result. German phar¬ 
maceutics manufacturers have 
already set up a large number of 
production plants in other coun¬ 
tries. 

This does not necessarily app¬ 
ly to •'modern" preparations, 
which require a high technical 
expenditure with respect to their 
development and production. 


There are no less than 150 
German production plants for 
ready-made pharmaceutics in 
40 developing countries; about 
50,000 people are employed 
there. This also signifies that the 
staff in these countries also re¬ 
ceive training and further instruc¬ 
tion from Germans, in this way. 
German pharmaceutics produc¬ 
ers contribute a great deal to 
development in this field. The. 
World Health Organisation. 
(WHO) not only encourages the 
firms to continue their work but 


also participates, for Instance, by 
clinically testing new products. 

Nonetheless, research costs 
have risen drastically in recent 
years. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany for instance, it costs 
DM 155 million on average to 
develop a new medicament. Ten 
years ago, research costs were 
only half as high. Such massive 
commitments have led to a situa¬ 
tion where even the major com¬ 
panies can only concentrate on a 
few areas of research. 





OLYMPIC SPIRIT: The Olympic Summer Games of 1972 in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. German athletes carry the Olympic flag into the stadium in Munich during the opening cere¬ 
monies. 


Reconciliation with East 


(Continued from page 5) 

an open item on the agen¬ 
da, and also the subject of 
historical and cultural — 
occasionally even psycholo¬ 
gical — reflection on one's 
own country, the divided 
nation, the two states in 
Germany. 

The epochs of West German 
democracy can be sketched out 
m rough outlines. The titties were 
stamped by an antitotalitarian, 
not least an anticommunist con¬ 
sensus: they were the years of 
restoration, the reconstruction of 
the republic's edifices, in the 
literal and figurative sense of the 
word. The foundation stone was 
laid for uniquely successful 
prosperity which, together with 
peace and freedom, was the 
other great privilge of the Ger¬ 
mans between Rensburg, on the 
Danish border, and Berchtes- 
gaden, on the Austrian border. 
The irrevocable integration with 
the West resulted in the dreams 
of German reunification having to 
be shelved for the time being. 
Attempts by the Soviet Union to 
dislodge the West Germans from 
their alliance with the USA with 
the promise of national reunifica¬ 
tion tell on deat ears for the most 
part.- 

The sixties led to further inter¬ 
national recognition and in¬ 
creased prestige for the still 
young state, such as the estab¬ 
lishment of diplomatic relations 
with Israel, with whom a special 
relationship exists — as well as 
growing internal, political press¬ 
ure for reforms. The price of the 
iruits of prosperity was the neg¬ 
lect of social reform and consid¬ 
eration of non-material values. 
The student revolts also left their 
mark on the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In the end. there was a 
change of government in 1969, 
from the Christian Democrats 
who. under Federal Chancellor 


Konrad Adenauer, had mapped 
put the young polity's main 
course, to the Social Democrats, 
under Chancellor Willy Brandt, 
who. with his "ostpolitik", estab¬ 
lished new points of emphasis, 
and thus concluded the norma¬ 
lisation process of West Ger¬ 
many's role in the postwar world. 

Internal peace 


Internal peace was 
threatened by the brutal 
violence of terrorism in the 
seventies. Fanatical, left- 
wing radicals kept the con¬ 
stitutional state in sus¬ 
pense with a series of mur¬ 
ders and abductions; but 
the state successfully 
weathered these tribula¬ 
tions in the strength of its 
liberality, backed by the 
unwavering proof of loyal¬ 
ty by the overwhelming 
majority of the population. 
Economic crises, the effects 
of the two oil crises and 
internal social adjustment 
problems subjected the 
country to trials of a more 
social nature. The impetus 
given to reform under WUty 
Brandt, was followed by 
sobriety and continuity, 
which so disting u i sh ed Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt, his successor, 
who was well versed in in¬ 
ternational economic mat¬ 
ters. Despite all the turbu¬ 
lence, the population of the 
Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many enjoyed a higher 
standard ofliving than 
almost aD other nations fn 
the world, and an Incompa¬ 
rable living niveau — co m- 
pared with its own history. 

The epoch headed by the So¬ 
da) Democrats, with the assist¬ 
ance of the Liberals, their small 
coalition partner, came loan-end 
not least because of foreign poli¬ 
cy developments. Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt had sworn the 


Western Alliance to trie twm- 
track resolution to counter the 
Soviet arms-build-up with SS 20 
rockets. He was. however, de¬ 
nied the support of the Social 
Democrats, his own party. At the 
same time, the Free Democrats 
objected to the economic policy 
being pursued by the Social 
Democratic partner. The "turning 
point" came in October 1982; a 
change of government restored 
power to the Christian Demo¬ 
crats who have governed the 
country under Federal Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Kohl — with Vice- 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher at his 
side — since that time and 
emerged successful from two 
federal elections for the German 
Bundestag. The Kohl govern¬ 
ment's track record to date in¬ 
cludes economic prosperity, but 
a constantly high level of unem¬ 
ployment of 8 per cent; closer 
cohesion with the American part¬ 
ner whilst clearly defining its own 
position, and new dynamism in 
(West) European integration. 

The past 40 years permit va¬ 
rious conclusions to be drawn. 
The most important is possibly 
the fact that the Germans — and 
this is no small matter in the light 
of the history of this people — 
have adopted liberal, parliamen¬ 
tary democracy, its system of 
power-sharing and federalism, 
its internal constitutional order, 
and support iL The Germans do 
■ not want to rule over others any 
more; this is not just a banal 
statement when one considers 
the horror of the holocaust and 
the terrors of World War II. 

The association and coopera¬ 
tion with France, the Western 
neighbour, have become so in¬ 
tensive that even Francois Mitter- 
and. the French President, 
speaks of a "community of fate." 
It constitutes the core of West 
European integration which is 
forging ahead dynamically, it is 
supported by the Atlantic 


Alliance which is less undisputed 
today than it was 40 years ago — 
particularly in the light of new 
Soviet foreign policy and dis¬ 
armament inititaives— but which 
continues to be the unrenounce- 
able guarantor tor the security of 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
•many. 

On the other hand, there is the 
process of reconciliation with 
Eastern Europe, the overcoming 
of the unnatural division of a 
continent, the most preposterous 
symbol of which is the wall 
through the middle of Berlin, the 
old capital of the German peo¬ 
ple. Federal President Richard 
von WeizsScker. the highly- 
esteemed. supreme representa¬ 
tive of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, beyond the bounds of 
all political parties, has spoken of 
"system-opening cooperation" 
which is to lead to a new quality 
in relations between the peoples 
of Eastern and Western Europe. 
The future of the German ques¬ 
tion also stands in this light. 

Freedom has priority over unity 
— this is the way the position, 
which is gaining more arid more 
ground in West Germany — can 
be best described. The citizens 
in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many are mainly concerned with 
the self-determination and free¬ 
dom of the Germans in the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic 
(GDR). The restitution of the 
national state, possibly one of 
the fatal illusions of the 19th 
century, is no longer a German 
passion: it is disputed in regard 
to its significance, its possibili¬ 
ties, its object It is a matter of 
human rights in the GDR — 
something which all parties are 
agreed on in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. Everything else is 
left to history. This is the way' 
people undoubtedly see it in the 
eastern, Communist German 
state. The West Germans have a 
special obligation towards them 
which springs from the one indi¬ 
visible nation. 




MOSCOW SUMMIT: Chancellor Helmut Kohl (on left) together with Mikhail Gorbachev, 
Secretary-General of the Commonist Party of the Soviet Union, in the Kremlin in Moscow 
(IN- Press/BundesbildsteUe) 


The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Fed era l Re¬ 
public of Germany, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, paid 
official visits to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan and the Arab Re¬ 
public of Egypt, July 12- 
16, 1982. The talks Mr. 
Genscher had in both 
countries were devoted to 
the situation in the Near 
East and conce n tr at ed on 
the Lebanon conflict. 
During his stay fan Am¬ 
man, July 12-13, His 
Majesty King Hussein, 
Prime Minister Mndar 
Badran and Foreign 
Minister Marwan Ai 
Qasem were the minis¬ 
ter's i n ter l ocutors. From 
July 14-16, he c on ferred 
in Cairo with his Egyptian 
counter pa rt Kamal Has¬ 
san AH, Prime Minister 
Dr. Fuad Mohieddin and 
President Hosni Mubarak. 
Also on Mr. Genscher’s 
agenda was the opening 
of the new German 
Embassy building In 




Faderal Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
cher (left) talking wtth Ms Jordanian coi 


part Marwan Al Qasem at the VIP kamge of 
the Amman airport, July 12, 1982. - 


Quality of Rhine water h 
improved, report claims 


kills 


By Rudolf Engen 

BONN (DaD) — The Rhine has 
recovered from serious environ¬ 
mental setbacks. By the year 
2000 salmon are expected to 
swim in the river. But the pollu¬ 
tion control programme for the 
legendary, fortress-lined, murky- 
watered river could be put out of 
joint from one day to the next by 
an accident in the chemical in¬ 
dustry, which as factories by the 
river, factories where such mis¬ 
haps have happened more than 
once in the past. 

This is the conclusion reached 
by the North Rhine-Westphalian 
Water and Waste Authority in a 
report on the quality of Rhine 
water along the North Rhine- 
Westphalian reaches of the river, 
its findings range from hope to 
fear. Heavy metal pollution has 
declined substantially in the past 
15 years, with cadmium and 
mercury down to a fraction of 
previous levels. Organic impuri¬ 
ties are also a less serious pollu¬ 
tion hazard, with the result that 
more and more fish are found in 
the Rhine. Yet the water is still 
heavily salinated, especially by 
French potash mines and the 
coal industry. There is also no 
comprehensive emergency plan, 
particularly for the chemical in¬ 
dustry. 

Even so. after serious pollution 
in the 1960s and early 1970s that 
all but made the Rhine as "dead 
river" exact measurements are 
now taken and a constant and 
comprehensive check is kept on 
the quality of Rhine water. The 
North Rhine-Westphalian author¬ 
ity in Diisseldorf, which is re¬ 
sponsible for a particularly 
hazardous section of the river, 
with industrial effluent from the 
Ruhr and the sewage of cities 
such as Bonn, Cologne and Dus- 
seldorf to handle, began moni¬ 
toring the river water 20 years 
ago. Techniques have since 
been considerably refined, both 
at land-based facilities and on 
board the research vessel “Max 
Prflss." 

"The Rhine," Dusseldorf offi¬ 
cials report, "is better than its 
reputation." In North Rhlne-West- 
phalia its water now largely com¬ 
es up to Class li standards, 
where in 1969 Class III prevailed 
almost all along the 220 
kilometres of the Rhine upstream- 
from the Dutch border. By 1975 
the water quality had even de-. 
dined to Class IV in parts, espe¬ 
cially at the confluence of the 
Emscher and the Wupper with 


the Rhine. 

If the Rhine action programme 
is to succeed and. for instance, 
sensitive fish such as salmon are 
to return to the river, the Dussel- 
dorf authority feels more will 


need doing than tracing toxins 
even more accurately and re¬ 
ducing toxin counts. Entirely new 
views on the role of what is one of 
"Europe’s longest rivers and 
leading waterways will need to 


come into their own. The Rhine 
will need to be seen not only as a 
waterway but as an eco-system 
in which the water, the river bed 
and the riparian zone are seen 
as a unit.* 



Regular laboratory analyses of Rhine water samples by 
the Hesse Environmental Research Institute, above, 
show the quality of river water to have improved 
markedly in recent years. North Rhine-Westphalia uses 
helicopters equipped with. infrared cameras and the 
research vessel “Max Priiss,” below, to help keep a 
constant check on the quality of Rhine water. (Photo: 
DaD/dpa) 
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Tfae Brandenburg Gale, as seen from East Berlin, conceals WaJU a 
Column can be seen in tbe background in West Berlin. 

By Rupert Scholi 

. - IN-Press 

Prof. Dr..Rupert Scholz, (he former Berlin senator tor justice and 
federal-affairs, isjhe new federal minister of defence in the Federa 1 
Republic ol Ge'many. 


BERLIN (West).:-: - June 17 — Tar 
der deulschen'Snheit or German 
Democratic Republic Day ol 
German Lfoily — commemorat¬ 
ing the workers^ uprising in the 
GDR irr 1953;. will, in its own 
special way, 'demonstrate to the 
world- — like-the Aug :.13._the.. 
anniversary ol the Bertm Wait— . 
that the German question re¬ 
mains open; and that, even to¬ 
day, .43 years after the end of the 
World War I!,.Germany is still a 
divided - country, against the wifi 
of the Germans * • . .: 

In the former .^capital of. the 
German. Reich, which is still, a 
legal entity, but de fsctb divided 
by the inhuman wall, the p.kjb^." 
lei ns^iafiatireg tram the.diwsion 


.ot Germany are vividly m evi¬ 
dence day by day Although the 
Quadripartite Agreement on the 
whole of Berlin has had a stabi¬ 
lising efiecl on the political situa¬ 
tion since 1971. and the people 
of- Berlin now live in greater 
security.this stilt doesnol alter the 
fact that there can be no sugges¬ 
tion ot "normality" in or around 
Berlin. Normality is only conceiv¬ 
able if people in the GDR and the 
Federal Republic ol Germany 
can freely exercise their right of 
self-determination iri deciding 
the question of reunifying the two 
constituent states in Germany 
. As tar as Berlin is concerned, 
.this nneans^not..abandoning the 
&oaT*pif. reunited^ Germany • 


and barbed wire. The Victory 


whilst, simultaneously, lacing up 
to the challenges and seizing the 
opportunities arising from the 
special situation in this divided 
city. Any policy pursued by the 
Federal government or the Berlin 
Senate (the ory-sraie govern¬ 
ment) must be guided by the 
overriding principle ol not fatalis¬ 
tically reconciling onesell with 
prevailing circumstances, but ot 
doing all in one's power to 
strengthen the bonds be¬ 
tween the people in both parts oi 
Berlin, on the one hand, and to 
promote Wesl Berlin's viability, 
on the olhei 

Recent years have clearly 
shown that Berlin s role has 
changed dramatically, com¬ 
pared with earlier years East 
bloc propaganda attacking Ber¬ 
lin as a ''front-line city’ has 
ceased: it has Jong been realised 
in Eastern Europe that West Ber¬ 
lin is not going to tall into the 
GDR's lap like a "rotten apple" 
On the contrary. West Berlin is an 
attractive. Viable city today en¬ 


joying the undisputed status of a 
European metropolis. 

Development over the last few 
years is worthy of note. Industrial 
firms have discovered in increas¬ 
ing measure that Berlin is the 
ideal place for future-oriented 
technologies. A close interlock¬ 
ing of research and industry has 
resulted in a situation where in¬ 
dustries have started up in Berlin 
which — conditioned by the 
need for highly qualified staff — 
have simultaneously triggered 
an influx ot skilled young persons 
into the city. 

‘Youngest City' 

Berlin was formerly threatened 
by superannuation: today it is 
well on the way to becoming one 
of the Federal Republic ol Ger¬ 
many's "youngest cities" The 
high level of attractiveness en¬ 
joyed by Berlin is, moreover, not 
least attributable to its import¬ 
ance as one of Europe's cultural 
metropolises. This was impress¬ 
ively underscored by the re¬ 
sponsible EC ministers in this 
field who nominated Berlin the 
European cultural melropolis of 
1988. Berlin, a city which has 
experienced many ups and 
downs in its history, is. first and 
foremost a city with a luture. 

This stems from the vitality of 
the people, especially, however, 
from the firm commitment of the 
Western protecting powers to 
Ihe city. The protecting powers' 
initiative vis-^-vis the Soviet Un¬ 
ion — the "Reagan Initiative'on 
the occasion of the US. Presi¬ 
dent's visit Iasi year — will help 
to enhance Berlin's importance 
in the geographical centre ot 
Europe. This applies to both the 
endeavours to make the citv an 
international air-traffic junction, 
and to the idea ot developing the 
erty into the site ol international 
conferences 

What appeared inconceivable 
years ago. in limes ot political 
tension, and in the light of Ber¬ 
lin's special geopolitical situa¬ 
tion, could now lake tangible 
shape. Berlin is being viewed 
less and-less in a peripheral 
context: the opportunities ottered 
by the location of this city m the 
heart of Europe, on the boundary 


between the two blocs, is being 
realised and taken advantage of 
more and more by both sides - 
West and East. 

At no other place in Ihe world 
do the major powers, the USA 
and the Soviet Union, face each 
other directly — and by personal 
right — as they do in Berlin. By 
virtue of the joint responsibility 
of the victorious powers in Worfd 
War N for the whole of the City of 
Berlin, they are committed to 
cooperation in this city, regard¬ 
less of the general political situa¬ 
tion. Not one ot the powers re¬ 
sponsible for Berlin can withdraw 
trom this responsibility tor the city 
unilaterally 

Berlin — and this is something 
which also seems to have been 
realised by those who have the 
political say in the East Bloc — 
is and will continue to be the 
clamp which not only obliges the 
two states in Germany to get 
along with each other: it is also 
ihe city which opens up possibili¬ 
ties of collaboration beyond the 
frontiers of the existing political 
blocs Even if the city is divided 
by a wall today, this division 
cannot last indefinitely. 

The longing for freedom on the 
part of humans can be no more 
suppressed than the wish of the 
Germans to live togehler in a 
reunited state ot the German 
nation in peace and freedom. 
When the Germans in East Berlin 
and ihe GDR will be able to 
exercise their right of self- 
determination is still uncertain. 
Until that time comes. Berlin will 
remain the city in which the fate of 
Germany and Ihe Germans, the 
openness of the German ques¬ 
tion wilt culminate in a concave 
mirror, so to speak. Berliners 
have learnt to live with the divi¬ 
sion. without accepting it. They 
regard their city as the German 
capital in temporary retirement 
which, by virtue of Allied re¬ 
servations, and the resultant 
special status, cannot fulfil its 
functions as a capital city at the 
present time Even though Berlin 
is not allowed to be the political 
capital of Germany today, it is 
nevertheless the spiritual and 
cultural metropolis — which ap¬ 
plies to West and East Berlin in , 
equal measure. 


From Roman fortress to capital of 


By Engeftore ML Winter 

IN-Press 


BONN —• Bonn's Adnenauer- 
Alfee begins at the Koblenzer 
Tor, one of the finest Barouque 
gates in Germany. This-friumphal 
arcH: 'crowned : by a golden: 
archangel Michael,.was" erected 
by Max Franz, the last‘resident 
Cologne electbrron the founda¬ 
tion of Bonn University. Leading 
statesmen and kings — JncJud-. 
ing Napoleon, the French emper¬ 
or” have passed through this , 
gate. 1<K> metres away, from Ihe 
After -Zoih .a' former, city fortifica-. 
tion, one can. gaie at the'Rhine^ 
land landscape and -its Seven 
Mountains-Vene-of the seven 
finest viewsfoihe .world; accord¬ 
ing to natural scientist Alexan¬ 
der von Humboldt. .Even today, 
the -cenfune^eld scenic and 
architeCtutaVbeauties stamp the 
Bonn town-scape. 

Bonn's two-thousand-year-- 
ord.history began with-.the Ro¬ 
mans: .'ft - owes its foundation to 
Julius Caesar and his successor, 
Emperor Augustus. After cros¬ 
sing the Aipsi-his^sbtdiers settled 
down on the right arid-left banks 
c» the Rhine: Trill A.D. they built 
a Roman.-■foasiefla'’, a fort, called 
it "Castra ^onnensia", and ex„- 
panded-itSntb a garrison town. 
Apart from fortifications and bar¬ 
rack's, ..the^-.Rom'ais also built 
roads ahd'spjuares. They lived in 
the:city paJhefViinefor almost. 
400 yea^s:ipdy the remains of 
walls and: .gravestones still re- , 


electors of Cologne 







mind us of what the Romans 
once built. 

Bonn enjoyed a golden age 
under the Cologne electors. At 
the end of the 16lh century. 
Elector and Archbishop Ferdi¬ 
nand of Bavaria declared Bonn 
as his capital and place of resi¬ 
dence In the 17th and 18th 
centuries, the little town on the 
Rhine was embellished with 
splendid palatial buildings by 
Italian and French architects. 
Sector Joseph Clemens, like¬ 
wise of the Bavairan House of 


Wittelsbach, had the city palace, 
which, with its court gardens, 
determines the city image today, 
newly built according to plans by 

Italian architect Enrico Zucalli. 
Where once the elector's car¬ 
riages drove through the inner 
courtyard, students (about 
40,000 in number) now hurry to 

lectures at the Rhemische 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-UniversitSt 
(University of Bonn). Bonn was 
one of the numerous seats of 
court in Germany in the 17th and 


18th centuries. 

Although smaller than Berlin, 
Hanover or Munich, it was one of 
the most magnificent. There was 
more pomp and splendour than 
in Prussian Berlin. The Cologne 
electors from Bavaria and Au¬ 
stria dislinguished themselves in 
Bonn by their sumptuous life¬ 
style. Ecclesiastical and secular 
power were identical. Archi- 
bishop and Elector Clemens Au¬ 
gust, who ruled in Bonn from 
1723 to 1761. led a particularly 



resplendent court life. And as he 
needed large palaces for this 
purpose, he had existing build¬ 
ings rebuilt as palaces. Thus 
Poppelsdorf Palace was- 
redesigned as a summer resi¬ 
dence in Italian style. 

Large Versailles served as a 
model for the small capital of 
Bonn. And so Clemens August 
commissioned Francois CuvilliGs 
to rebuild the Augustusburg, a 
castle in Bruht, between Bonn 
and Cologne, as a "chateau de 
plaisance". Balthasar Neumann, 
the Baroque architect, created 
the famaous staircase in Bruhl 
Palace where, for decades now, 
the President of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has given 
state banquets. The guests have 
included Queen Elizabeth II. 
French President Charles de 
Gaulle. Emperor Hirohito and 
American President Ronald 
Reagan. 

Balthasar Neumann also built 
the "Heifige Stiege" (Holy Stair¬ 
way) outside the Kreuzbergkir- 
che, a Baroque pilgrimage 
church near Bonn. Neumann 
took the Scala Santa in Rome as 
his model. It was during the 
recording to plans by Michael 
Leveilly. The Lord Mayor of Bonn 
receives foreign state visitors on 
the flight of steps outside. 

Five electors from the Bavarian 
House of Wittelsbach. and one 
from the Viennese Hapsburg 
family ruled in Bonn to the end of 
'the 18th century. The last of the 
electors was Max. Franz, the 
youngest son of Empress Maria 
Theresa of Austria. He made 
Godesberg. to the south of Bonn 
— where mineral springs were 
discovered — into a spa, and 
had the Reroute, the electoral 
ballroom, built; today, it is Bqnn's 
"parlour" for diplomatic recep¬ 
tions. Bad Godesberg was in¬ 
corporated intoBonnsome years 
ago and likes to call itself the 
"diplomatenstadt" as so many 
ambassadors have their residence 
There. There was also a "Di¬ 
plomatic Corps" at'the time of 
the Cologne electors. There were 
envoys from Vienna, Frankfurt, 
The Hague, Rome and Venice. 
Bonn's era as the capital and 
residence of the Cologne elec¬ 
tors came to an end with the 
French Revolution. Elector Max 
Franz fled to Brussels, and the 
French occupied the city. Some 
150 years later, Bonn became a 
governmental metropolis once 
more under Cologne-bom Kon¬ 
rad Adenauer, the first federal 
chancellor. 
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A ‘House of World 
Cultures'for Berlin 

Open dialogue with the Third World 


Gunter Coenen 

IN-Press 

A “Haus der Kulturen der 
Weft” (A House at World Cul¬ 
tures) is to be set up in Berlin 
(West) The foundation of the 
providing society (on Sept. 30. 
1988) represents a stroke of luck 
in the current intellectual and 
financial situation of the Federal 
Republic ol Germany. The lack in 
the joy of experiment, and the 
constantly voiced pessimism 
spawned by budgetary consid¬ 
erations for new institutions 
sponsored by public funds, 
hardly made this development a 
likely proposition. It was pre¬ 
ceded by suggestions on the 
part of the Goethe institute to put 
cultural exchanges on a mutual 
basis. 

The "Haus der Kulturen der 
Welt" is to be esiablished in the 
old Kongrehalle (Congress Hall) 
between the Reichstag (former 
German parliament) and the new 
Kulturtorum (Culture Forum) — 
with the Philharmome as the cen¬ 
tre-piece The Cultural Senate of 
the City of Berlin reacted posi¬ 
tively to the ideas' of both its 
director of the Feslspiel GmbH 
— under whose guidance ihe 
"Horizont Festival" has success¬ 
fully presented the cultural 
achievements of non-European 
peoples for years — and the 
concepts put forward by the 
president of the German Found¬ 
ation for international Develop¬ 
ment. The cooperation of the 
federal government is taking 
place via the Foreign Office 
which was likewise convinced at 
an early date that the credibility 
of German cultural-policy efforts 
abroad depends very much on 
whether the world-wide hospital¬ 
ity enjoyed in the cultural field 
can be reciprocated in one's 
own land. 

The "Haus der Kulturen der 
Welt" sees its partners in the 
cultures ot Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, as well as Ihe Pacific 
area, particularly those who have 
difficulty in making themselves 
heard in international cultural 
activity. The cultures of ethnic 
minorities will constitute a further 
focal point since they, too, ex¬ 
perience problems in manifest¬ 


ing their particular features. In 
collaboration with them, the 
'Haus der Kulturen der Welt" will 
seek constant dialogue and. al 
Ihe same time, not lose sight of 
the tradition and presence of 
these cultures 

The emphasis is to be on the 
original contribution by the part¬ 
ner in these mutual relations: in 
other words, what he considers 
essential lor our understanding 
of his particular features. His 
representation will be taken 
seriously, and the respect for his 
culture and the desired sincerity 
ol dialogue will require both part¬ 
ners to be worthy and capable of 
criticism; otherwise mutual 
understanding and respect will 
remain unattainable. The “Haus 
der Kulturen der Well" is to be 
neither a therapeutic workshop 
for German fundamental-mean¬ 
ing seekers, nor. in the final 
analysis, a place where cultures, 
which are regarded as inferior, 
are condescendingly enter¬ 
tained. if this activity is designed 
lo rectify the European-nostalgic 
idea of a traditional African. Indi¬ 
an or Latin American, it must 
face up to the realities there, and 
the latter to German reality. 

When faced with the presenta¬ 
tion of foreign cultures, one is 
probably always tempted to tend 
more towards the conservation 
of the familiar, or to adopt the 
remote academic approach. The 
actual intention, however, is a 
visualisation of cultural points of 
departure to facilitate eventual 
understanding. Let us hope that 
these “liaison offices" .will be¬ 
come obvious by efforts being 
made to portray cultural heritage 
and the present situation as cor¬ 
rectly as possible. In this con¬ 
nection, one must clearly realise 
that, as far as the contemporary 
message is concerned, this 
dynamic aspect of the culture in 
question, when being presented, 
presumes that those directly in¬ 
volved from the countries con¬ 
cerned are heard and called in 
good time. 

The "Haus der Kulturen der 
Welt" is not meant to be an 
altruistic undertaking. In its own 
interests, sight must not be lost 
of the fact that the actual charac¬ 


ter of one's own cultural'world 
only opens up in dialogue with 
fundamentally different cultures 
These encounters generate in¬ 
centives and realisations which 
result in an enrichment of one's 
own cultural environment. Pro¬ 
viding the singularity, particular¬ 
ity and diversity of threatened 
cultures with a voice of their own 
— in a globally-spreading, tech¬ 
nical-bureaucratic world civilisa¬ 
tion — also means Ihe preserva¬ 
tion and protec lion of one's own 
culture 

The guidelines of Ihe Federal 
Republic of Germany's foreign 
cultural policy, and, above all. its 
liberal practice in the work of the 
many institutions active in this 
policy provide a guarantee for 
the "Haus der Kulturen der Welt" 
in its efforts to establish itself as 
an independent liaison agency 
within its own programme It 
would not be in Ihe mieresf of the 
Federal Republic ol Germany s 
tried and proven lit eral ideas on 
cultural exchange, nor would it 
serve the positive effect of the 
different programmes of the 
"Haus der Kulturen der Welt" if 
the impression arose that th»s 
institution is politically susceofi- 
bie or prepared to let itseit be 
used as an agent of cultural- 
foreign interests. That said, it 
would be unrealistic to overlook 
the fact that work of the "Haus 
der Kulturen der Welt" will be 
performed m a political field of 
tension. It would also be naive to 
want to claim complete inde¬ 
pendence of existing areas of 
relations and tensions, of con¬ 
stantly recurring sensitive reac¬ 
tions, of the semi-official needs 
of self-portrayal and political ex¬ 
pectations from diverse quarters 

Well-under stood personal in¬ 
terest. however - both in regard 
to the best-possible fulfilment of 
duties as well as in rc-gcid to the 
safeguarding of ec-es.iial prog¬ 
ramme autonomy — requires 
that decisions are rot made in 
cases of doubt in favour of the 
long-term important — the cultu¬ 
ral — or the short-term — politic¬ 
al — aspect 

The author is ihe director ot the 
“Haus der Kulturen der Welt" 


Windjammers to honour 

Hamburg’s 800th anniversary 


HAMBURG (DaD) — Twelve ma¬ 
jor sailing vessels and about 300 
smaller craft will be making for 
Hamburg this summer for the 
city-port's 800th anniversary. 
Vessels from all over Europe and 
from America are expected to 
turn up at the port on the Elbe. 
Their presence wil be the high- 
point of the 11 -day sailing festiv¬ 
al “Sail 89" (from July 13 to 23) 
and Hamburg's anniversary 
celebrations. 

Former Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, a citizen of Hamburg, 
will be the patron of "Sail 89." 
During this evenLthere will be an 
international sailing regatta, be¬ 
ginning on July 22. sailing from 
Hamburg to Southampton. Lo- 
rient, Vilamoura, Barcelona and 
Toulon. This "Course de 
I'Europe" will be under the pat¬ 
ronage of the president of the 
European Community Commis¬ 
sion. Jacques Delors. 

"Sail 89" for Hamburg's 
anniversary is in fact made up of 
four events — a stage in this 
year’s "Cutty Sark Tall Ship 






Race" of ocean-gang sailing 
vessels, of the "Windjammer” 
get-together of large sailing 
ships, a meeting of about 200 
tour sailing craft and a guest 
appearance of about 40 flat- 
bottomed ships from Holland. 
There will be an official welcom¬ 
ing ceremony in Hamburg’s 
Town Hall for captains, skippers 









and crew members. Many 
sels, including the large s 
craft, wilf be open to the p 
From July 19. the Win 
mers will be a sight lo be si 
Hamburg port. They will 
on the Elbe from a regal 
Rouen on the occasion c 
• 200th anniversary of the F 
Revolution. 
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Deutsche Gesel/schaft fur 

Technische Zusammenarbeit (GTZ) GmbH 


The Deutsche Geselfschaft fur Technische 
Zusammenarbeit (GTZ) GmbH is commis- 

sioned by the-German Federal Government 
. with the technical planning and implementa¬ 
tion of technical cooperation projects with 
developing countries. The basis for this is a 
General Agreement with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The development policy guidelines are 
elaborated bv the Federal Ministry for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation. The GTZ draws on the 
facilities available, in both the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors as far as this appears expedient 
and cost-effective. 


The GTZ's main tasks are 
9 to plan, implement, steer and monitorjec-h- 
mcal cooperation projects and programs 
with partners in developing countries, 

■9 to advise other agencies (e.g. German, 
foreign and private organizations) involved 
m development programs, 

9 to recruit, select and prepare experts for 
assignment and attend to their professional 
and persona! a hairs' during their employ¬ 
ment: 

9 to plan, .procure and ship project equip¬ 
ment and ‘ materials ' to the developing 
countries. . 

• to examine all prerequisites for the granting 
oi nonrepayable financial contributions 
from technical cooperation funds, disburs¬ 
ing such funds according to project prog- . 
ress on the basis of an agreement, to en¬ 
sure their utilization for the. designated 
purpose and to advise counterpart orga¬ 
nizations in the developing country con¬ 
cerned. 


The GTZ's legal status as a private company 
also permits it to accept commissions against 
payment from third parties, with the approval 
of the Federal Government ("Special Projects 
for Foreign Clients"). The services which the 
GTZ offers within this framework are based 
on the same development policy concept as 
technical cooperation projects in the public 
' benefit' sector. ' They include the following 
activities: 


9 Assignment of expertsr (e.g. advisors: ap¬ 
praisers, instructors, medical staff) - 
9 Supplying of materials and equipment 
(foodstuffs, machines, spare parts) 

9 Construction of plants and installations 
(e.g. wells, hospitals, roads) 

> Supplying of works and general services 
(e.g. repair work) 


Special Projects for Foreign Clients can be 
divided up into three categories according 
to the clients involved and the project re¬ 
cipients: 

9 Commissions with direct financing are those 
which are placed with the GTZ by develop¬ 
ing countries who finance them out of their 
■ own budgets: the projects are generally 
implemented in these countries themselves 
(exception: financing of training and up¬ 
grading courses for specialists from de¬ 
veloping countries in the Federal Republic 
of Germany). 

9 In the case of trilateral cooperation the GTZ 
implements projects on behalf of other 
donor countries. To date this has related 
solelv to commissions from the Kingdom 


of Saudi Arabia which, in the spirit of Islamic 
solidarity, are for the most part being im¬ 
plemented in countries in Africa's Sahel 
. zone. 

9 Commissions with international financing 
are those placed with the GTZ by countries 
within the framework of projects■ financed 
wholly or in part by international organiza¬ 
tions (World Bank. European Communities, 
Kreditanstalt fur Wiederaufbau. etc.): 

Furthermore the GTZ can use its own . funds, 
to finance measures on a limited scale; sub-: -. 
ject to government approval. 


The GTZ has a staff of 1,124 at its head office 
in Eschborn near Frankfurt/Main as well as 
1.662 abroad. In addition, there are 391 em¬ 
ployees of consulting companies. 2,148 GTZ 
project's are carried out in more than 100 de¬ 
veloping countries. The GTZ processes about - 
11,800 shipments every year. 


Deutsche Geselfschaft fur 
Technische Zusammenarbeit (GTZ) GmbH 
Postfach 5180 

Dag-Hammarskjold-Weg 1+2 
D-6236 Eschborn 
Telephone (06196) 79-0 
Telex 407501-0 gtzd . . 

Fax No. (06196) 79-1115 



How expensive 


cboehrinaer 

i w is good health? 




IF ANYBODY can answer this 
question — the world would be 
belter off. 

Wha* we Know lo a certain 
1 * 5 - How expensive is 
treatment of or recovery from 
bad health Amounts that go 
into trillions of dollars worl¬ 
dwide 

Our si at us ol health is influ¬ 
enced by four mam (actors. 

1 Hereditary weaknesses or 

deficiencies 

Environmental conditions 
■3 Accidents and catas- 
■tophes 

4 individual life style 

Those who suffer from here* 
dietary ailings, like malforma¬ 
tion of limbs, hemophilia, im¬ 
munodeficiencies, etc as well 
as inherited disposition for 
coronary diseases or diabetes, 
etc need the most attention by 
the medical profession for im¬ 
provement of their sickness or 
prevention of major health 
risks. Regular check-ups by 
the physicians and education¬ 
al dialogues with the patients 
can limit physical discomfort or 
lingering disaster. 

Environmental influ¬ 
ences are manifold. It ranges 
from epidemics infested areas 
over infected water resources 
to air pollution. The battle 
against their control is and 
should be mainly fought by 
health and environmental in¬ 
stitutions . in the individual 
countries. Most of the 
epidemics are controllable by 
mass vaccination. National 
health authorities as well as the 
World Health Organisation 
have adequate programmes 
but to implement them costs 
money, much money. It is 
however well invested, since 
the treatment of infected peo¬ 
ple (not fo talk of the partial 
loss of manpower for the eco¬ 
nomy) is by far higher than the 
implementation of a country¬ 
wide vaccination programme 


It is to be ..welcomed that 
governments now direct much 
more attention to clean air and 
wate? It still needs many edu¬ 
cational endeavours to con¬ 
vince pepple that pollution is 
created by. men and can only 
be eliminated by men. * 

Accidents and catas¬ 
trophes including war actions 
are inflicted on people with 
only a minor chanceof protec¬ 
tion. We should, however, use 
those means that are available. 
Seatbefls and head -rests in 
cars have proven to-be an 
excellent protection against 
Iron! and rear collisions Pa- 
rents who allow their children 
to occupy Iron! seats in a car or 
even ' sit unprotected’m ihe 
back are irresponsible and ' 
should be sued like those who 
caused an accident. 

The best control of our health 
we can exercise by’ looking 
after our individual life 


style. Many of the so-called 
civil,sation diseases are 
brouglv about by excessive or 
badly balanced food intake, by 
smoking, dnnking. and physic¬ 
al inactivity Cooking habits are 
usually, passed on from mother 
to daughter and what was 
good in -he past should be 
good today is it really -7 Our 
ancestors did not "enjoy - the 
facililies tor individual trans¬ 
portation. of physical activity- 
reducing devices in homes 
and at the working place They 
did not rake it for granted to 
have an over heated apart¬ 
ment or house They had to 
walk to see and talk to a rela¬ 
tive or lo do Ihe shopping 
Instead of monotonous con-'' 
sumption of TV programmes 
they were active 10 taking to 
each other 

All this necessitated a higher 
intake of calories at ‘That" time, 
but nowadays? 


Smoking is hazardous to 
one s health, it has been medi¬ 
cally proven and smokers I 
should know that they have to 
"pay -- for it in one way or the 
other 

.Excessive intake of alcohof- 
ised dnnks is harmful not only 
lor the danger of addiction but 
for the high calory values. Soft 
drinks are usually over- 
sweetened and therefore 
another reservoir of wrong nut¬ 
ritional value. 

When talking about physical 
activity which is needed to 
Keep our. boc/y "moving" 

I joints, muscles, blood circula¬ 
tion) we should find the riqhl 
"dosage • Whatever we think 
will fit our fitness best (logging, 
tracking, w-ork-ouls in gyms, 
etc ) must be started at Ihe 
lower end and only gradually 
increased to a performance al 
which we feel a "heallhy ex¬ 
haustion - 


To be healthy is a gift. To preserve it is predominant¬ 
ly our own responsibility. May.be medical profession 
trains us to keep our good health rather than to treat 
seif-inflicted damages. When social security and 
health care institutions can concentrate their activity 
and financial funds on those who have become sick 
without own faults — it would be a step forward to 
achieve a “payable” health care system. 

When, in the end. -we all manage to keep air. water and nature 
clean which still' will entail a long and convincing educational 
process, then, one day. our children may say.* 

“It is not that expensive to stay in good health." 

Wulf Vorpahl 

Boebringer’ Mannheim GmbH 
Regional. Office Middle East 
Amman - Jordan 
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You can rely on 
Mercedes-Benz 
brake discs and 
brake, pads. 


General Agents 

T. Gargour and fils 

Aimftan-Marka Tel: 892336/892337 
“TRUST” Since 1928 
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Goethe Institute 
Amman 
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The institute was established in 
1961; it is celebrating its 30th 
anniversary in 1991. 


German 

tea c h i ng 


Since its establishment the 
institute otters German lan¬ 
guage courses in the begin¬ 
ners and advanced levels. 

Together with the lecturers o( 
the German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service who are 
teaching at the University of 
Jordan and Yarmouk Universi¬ 
ty training courses are also 
organised for German lan¬ 
guage teachers. 

Similar German language 
courses and teachers’ training 
courses are also organised in 
East Jerusalem, where a refer¬ 
ence library was recently 
established. 

Cultural Activities 

In cooperation with the uni¬ 
versities and other scientific 
Institutions, with various minis¬ 
tries. with Jordanian cultural 
institutions and foundations as 
well as with other German 
organisations in Germany and 
in Jordan as well as with the 
foreign cultural centres, the 
Goethe Institute. Amman, 
oilers programmes in Amman. 
Aqaba, Irbid, Jerusalem (East), 
Mut’ah and Nablus. 

The excellent cooperation 
with the embassy of the Feder¬ 
al Republic of Germany de¬ 
serves special mention. 

These activities, of which 
several take place under the 
patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen. H.R.H.. Crown Prince 
Hassan. other members of the 
Royal Family and the ministers 
of the government, comprise 
concerts (consortium classi- 
cum. Cherubini and Friends; 
jazz etc.), exhibitions (Ger¬ 


man impressionists Lieber- 
mann. Slevogt, Corinth; Horst 
Janssen; New Museum Build¬ 
ings: O.H. Hajek etc.), films 
(cycles "German women film 
directors". "German Literature 
in the film". Retrospectives 
Werner Herzog. R.W. Fassbin¬ 
der. films and videos Tor chil¬ 
dren etc ), and lectures/ 
sympostnms/seminars (En¬ 
vironmental Pollution; Geology 
in Jordan; German excavations 
and excavations with German 
participation in the Near East: 
research contributions of Ger¬ 
man Orientalists; German 
scholars and artists in the 19th 
and early 20th century Pales¬ 
tine: The Arab-German Literary 
Forum etc.). 

In all these programmes 
Jordanian and German artists 
and scholars are participating, 
in quite a number of activities 
the Goethe Institute. Amman, 
cooperates with the fellow insti¬ 
tutes in the region. 

The followup contacts and 
meetings with graduates from 
German-speaking universities 
and institutions are gaining in¬ 
creasing importance in the 
work ot the Goethe Institute. 
Amman. 

Graduates from German- 
speaking universities and in¬ 
stitutions are cordially invited 
to contact the Goethe Institute 
for purposes of mutual informa¬ 
tion and cooperation. 

Our address: Jabal Am¬ 
man, A! Hifcma Street 5, 
TeL: 641993. 

in this connection the refer¬ 
ence library at the institute 
should be mentioned which is 
not only of great interest for all 
those who have received their 
academic or other professional 
training in Germany but for all 
those who want to know more 
about Germany. 

Another important service of 
the institute is the counselling 


of those who want to study or 
get any other form ot profes¬ 
sional training m Germany 

The Goethe Institute. Am¬ 
man. hosts with pleasure and 
satisfaction the activities of the 
German Protestant Commun¬ 
ity. German Parents Associa¬ 
tion and the Circle of the Ger¬ 
man Speaking Women 

Monthly programme 

Everybody can receive the 
monthly programme of the 
Goethe Institute. Amman, tree 
of charge. We just have to 
know the address where to 
send it. 


The Goethe Institute 

The Goethe Institute was 
established to promote a wider 
knowledge abroad of the Ger¬ 
man language and to loster 
international cultural coopera¬ 
tion. Founded in 1961. it has 
become a worldwide organisa¬ 


tion with 149 centres in 68 
countries. 


German language 
teaching 

Teaching German is one of 
the Geothe institute's primary 
tasks. Through its own network 
of centres worldwide »t oilers a 
variety ot German language 
courses, tn the Federal Repub¬ 
lic ot Germany itself, more than 
22,000 students attend 
courses ai the 16 Goethe Insti¬ 
tute centres every year. The 
Goethe Institute also promotes 
German language teaching by 
cooperation with universities, 
institutes of adult education 
and associations of German 
language teachers in the host 
counrry. 


German language courses 

Apart from general language 
courses al all levels, the 
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Goethe Institute offers courses 
lor prolQssional purposes and 
for special groups Summer 
courses tor young people com¬ 
bine learning German with 
cultural, social and sporis acli- 
vities 


International cultural 
cooperation 

The Goethe institute orga¬ 
nises and promotes a varied 
programme in the ans. huma¬ 
nities and the media in coop¬ 
er a lion with institutions and in¬ 
dividuals in the host country. 


On the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the Federal 
Republic of Germany on May 23, 1989, the Goethe 
Institute, Amman, presents: 

May 16: Lecture: “The Legal Basis and the Organisa¬ 
tion for the Preservation of Monuments in the Federal 
Republic of Germany.” 

May 20: Exhibition (in cooperation with Lufthansa): 
“Spotlight Germany** 

May 21: Documentary films about Germany (This 
Country Called Germany; 

May 24: A journey in a White and Blue Balloon; The 
treasures of Germany; The Rhine - Europe Lives on Its 
Banks; Impressions of Europe); 

May 27: Exhibition: “Goethe-Forest” (Near Dana 
Village, between Tafila and Shobak); 

May 30: Exhibition: “Cartoons: 40 Years of the 
Federal Republic of Germany”. 
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February 1989 saw four Demag 
H 121 hydraulic excavators, 
each with a service weight of 
120 tonnes, start work al the 
new ESHIDIYA phosphate mine. 

Having already delivered five 
large hydraulic excavators to the 
EL HASA mine, Mannesmann 
Demag has once again demon¬ 
strated that nothing succeeds (ike 
success. Talking of which, the 
company also happens to be the 
manufacturei ol the world’s larg¬ 
est hydraulic excavator — it has 


a service weight of 540 tonnes 
and a bullclam bucket capacity of 
26 m a . 


mannesmann technology 

Mannesmann Demag 
Baumaschine'n 
Buscherhofstrasse 10 
Postfach 180361 
D-4000 Dusseldorf 13 
Phone (211)7109-0 
Fax (211) 715822 
Telex 8582703 
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-Ab 1.10 a? LFYBOLD AG- 

--Em itoicrrcf-'rior der Degussa- 





Permanent contact, 
mutual understand¬ 
ing, high standard 
products and com¬ 
petent partners are 
the key to optimum 

solutions for our 
customers’ prob¬ 
lems all over the 
world. 

Leybold has, there¬ 
fore, opened in 
1988 the 


LEYBOLD Regional Office Near and Middle East 
Director: Prof. Dr. Fayez Jaber 

P.0. Box 811559 
Jabal Amman Post Office 
AMMAN / JORDAN 

Tel. 00962/6 - 824978/825982 
Telefax 00962/6 - 825524 
_ Telex 23248 AMLEYB JO _ 

Thumbnail History of LEYBOLD-HERAEUS 


LEYBOLD 

1650 Founded as tiading compariy 
m Cologne 

1654 Entered scientific apparatus 
field. 

IBM First sates catalogue. 

1868 LEYBOLD faciones begm pro¬ 
duction ot physics equipment 
and apparatus. 

1871 First maior foreign order 
(Quilo University) 

1906 Entry into vacuum technology, 
important basic inventions and 
devefopments in vacuum 
generating, handling and 
application. * • * 


HERAEUS 

1851 Awyiisiuon ol tinhorn apo¬ 
thecary in Hanau. 

J856 Development uf new ptaiinurn- 
mellmg method. 

1890 Commencement ol manuiac- 
ture ol industrial equipment 
i pyrometers etc >. 

190-t Production ol quart glass 
burners, first steps inwards 
vacuum process engineering. 

1915 Entry into vacuum metallurgy, 
devetopmsnt ot melting 
methods lor special alioys. 
thin film technology, vapoui 
phase coaling processes eit. 
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1967 Two companies merge lo torm LEYBOLD-HERAEUS 
GmbH,- incorporating following divisions: vacuum systems 
and components, vacuum process engineering, science 
and technical education 

Emergence as market leader in vacuum technotogy 
1985 Founding ot new division measuring and analytical tech¬ 
nology. Construction of new factory near Cologne tor 
Saence &nd Tech meat Education Division. 


LE'iBOlf.'-HfRAElJ'v ii' ft"'- i>!■'"luci l ' : 5 years ol history. II 
h-xion in tlx- Rhii M. Lin- l •Jtv ■ -t C •'•loono in 1850 with !h* founding by 
Emsi i.i/ytv *l«] ol u •iii-Miiy tr.-Ktiiri in phv=;.:s- ah wains Be I ore 
l,-,ng. the « "tni onv v.-as manvita.. luting products Ot its own 

(' i_v r !!>-• ,-i •. jrs. ic-.v: hinn n ielh'_.ds and tlv V nowledge l«"' be taught 
ha.'i- urnti r-i''iio many chaiW'S. The many chapters ol the 
l EYBOLL’-HERAEUS slnrv have two charn'leriyti. s in comrn.jn; 
tie ■ ibdiiy and innovation These have- heh *eo ■'leaiea company tradi¬ 
tion il which we are proud 

T oday. our t *i»>- Iucimti and sales programme embiaces lire et due 
hal<:i teac hipi.i 11 i .itenals and oni.ni •runni !• w ft ,'Sios. chfvrnistry and 
biology - al all levels ol general sutTK.tr education. including univer¬ 
sity and technical instruction 
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Industrial k Public Projects. 
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Project* 



Regional’Office Middle East 
Amman, P.0. Box 1958, TeL; 682378 
Fax: 682541, Telex: 22352 


Import A Export Forwarding. 




Forwarding 



The Partner 
solving your problems 


Clearance & Warehousing. 


Customs 


IB! Gesellschaft fur Internationale Bau- und Industrieberatung mbH 


is converting your problems into their problems! 



Container Services Sea/ Land. 


- 






Container 


Our main activities are: 



Worldwide Aircargo Services. 


Pfanning of Site inslallations 
Quarries 

Workshops, Servicestations 
Complete Factories 

Prefab Houses, Camps, Living Compounds 


Air Cargo 


Preparation of Site if requested, erection and installation complete 
or supervision only 



Household Removals Door to Door. . V'i.- * ... L* . ! ? 


Removals 


Training of personnel. Supervision or complete management of your operations 
Maintenance including guaranteed Spare Parts supply as long as requested_ 





The owners and Managing staff have gained more than 20 (twenty) years foreign experience 
in execution of turnkey projects in remote areas. 




Make our office facilities to be your branch office in Centraleurope for any questions and 
needs you have. 


Through our affiliates in the United States, Argentina, Jakarta, Lagos/Nigeria, we can also 
serve your needs from almost any part of the world. 


Amman: P.O.Box. 926499 Tel. 664128/29 Tlx. 21847 UWI «-»**■- *L»—lS*Uc - <j • C>\Z-c 

Fax 682541 Wfll -YU\CA/H . y. • LiU 

Aqiba : P.OBax. 227 T«I. 2135 /B 336 Tlx .62224 ttfff 0 *$XT orto : f^Jl 
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UNTERNEHMEN FUR HOCH- UND TIEFBAU GMBH 
(COMPANY FOR BUILDING AND CIVJL ENGINEERING LTD.) 
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Why settle for anything less, j Experience a brand new 
when you can have the best. ! automotive concept. 


JORDAN V-LIEY IRRIGATION PROJECT 3T*'GE It - UNCONTROLLED FLOWS 
JOSEF Ri6f*l GMBH F O BO* 926934 AMMAN/JORDAN 
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LOCAL OFFICE: 

P O. BOX 92 68 34 

AMMAN/JORDAN 


MAIN OFFICE: 
HALLERGASSE 6 
P. O. B OX 11 05 44 

D-8400 REGENSBURG 11 

F. R. GERMANY 


The most illustrious automobile concept of this 
decade. 


I A car that sets new standards in automobile manu< 

fartiirinn* a thnrniHihlu naui aiilArnnkiln 


The GTI... it really makes the enthusiastic driver's 

heart beat faster... from Volkswagen. 


| factoring; a thoroughly new automobile concept 
I which, with its many Innovations and improve- 

I ments, goes to underline Audi’s claim of mastery 

of the art of engineering. 


Quality, value for money and 
functional elegance. 
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German engineering at its best. 


JOSEF R|EPL GMBH, the building and construction 
company, was founded in 1893 in Regensburg. The 
company has grown from a small localised craftsman 
business into a concern that is playing a vital part in the 
construction in Germany. In a continuous development 
the family concern has expanded its activities — via 
branch offices, reputable business participations and 
subsidiaries over the borders of W. Germany. 


Amman - Mahatta Road - Tel. 651351, 651338. 



Our job is CONSTRUCTION JOSEF R1EPL «H B H 
REGENSBURG is always aiming towards a close ’ 
partnership with its clients, to form a mutual trust in 
working together with them. 


The working sphere of JOSEF RIEPL GMBH 
REGENSBURG, covers practically all the technical areas 
of the building industry. 
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The number of projects carried out in the fields of buiidio^S ■ 
construction, civil engineering and pipeline constfuctibn^S 

are innumerable. •: 
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., HAMBURQ, West Gcnnany — 
71»^olf*beIpr ; SCT- a5<J" political 
*' perennials on West Germany’s 
iKraHSc^ion bestseilei list have 
bad lomake roomier the quaint 
'msBoa&s&if -a 79-yeajvold coun- 
rtess "fronr the '.vanished. land of 

- 1 Eaist'Rrusria. ■■ ’■ • .•> : -V . 
^-Tte^yt dari ty af:jfe book, 

- “Qnlahpod in .Eas t Prussia,” re- 
: veals ah enduring cultural nostal¬ 
gia for-theFrustic German terri¬ 
tory. lost hi. Hitler's war and now 
shared between Poland and the 
Soviet Union.••..■■- 

. . Countess^ Marion Doenhoff 

offers' a series of vignettes of a 
genteel , youth in the Rococo 
cfaateatr ..pa . the 6,000-hectare 
country estate where her family 
had Jived since the early 18th 
■century. . 

*T: wrote, it after..a publisher 
said to me someone must bear 
witness to this sunken world, that 
Jt was-.my duty to preserve it for 
our people today,” the countess 
•♦said m an interview in her Ham- 
• 'borg office. 

V The- Baltic province of East 
Prussia was for hundreds of years 
the northeastern edge of Ger¬ 
man-speaking Europe: It was 
sprinkled with grandiose estates 
of the aristocracy, including the 
Doenhoff family, who enjoyed 
dose ties to German emperors. 

.In 1945 East Prussia was over¬ 
run' by Soviet armies advancing 
on Hitier-’s crumbling Third 
Reich. Some 1.4 million East 
Prussians,' including the 
Doenhoffs; fled West under 
gruelling hardship, most never to 
see their homeland again. 

Tweqty-sfai years after writing a 
grim account of her family’s flight 
1 to the then-Western occupied 
. zone of Germany, Countess 
Doenhoff has published happier 
reminiscences of childhood on 
her estate before World War n. 

Sales of more than 170,000 
copies have kept her book a 
bestseller, since it appeared late 
last year. . 

She writes simply of- riefing 
horses through shimmering Prus¬ 
sian meadows and cool. dark 
forests.' She tells of learning 
French from tutors at home, of 
eccentric relatives and famous 
weekend visitors like- Empress 
* Auguste Viktoria; wife of Kaiser- 
Wilhelm. 

) Contemplation of nature 

j The book’s Central theme is a 

! loving contemplation of nature—- 

t the flat Trusaan landscape of 
fields, lakes and woods, with’ 
warm summers and snowy win^ 
tere. Numerous period photo- • 
graphs enhance the mood. - 

Nature defines the appeal of 
. her memoir, the countess says. 
yl “Contrast our contemporary 
hectic- society, its restlessness, 
where one can never really con¬ 
centrate, with the calmness of my 
youth. No television, radio or 
cars. You could contemplate all 
day about the' nature around 
you,” she said. 

“It was a self-contained world 


cut. the .estate. We lived by de¬ 
pending on our servants and were 
like a big family. Today it is 


totally different. We are isolated 
. m-cities.” -\ - ' ‘ 

“Naturally some readers are 
old Prussians.. But there are many 
more young ones who fear for our 
environment. In the book they 
are drawn by a world not yet 
spoilt by pollution." 

Countess. Doenhoff is the co- 
pubfisherr, along with former 
Chancellor Helmut Schmid!, of 
the liberal weekly newspaper Die 
Zert. She is one of the few prom¬ 
inent aristocrats in the solidly 
middle-class postwar society. 

The countess, a petite white- 
haired woman with a friendly 
unpretentious manner, displays a 
vrrbant energy belying her age 
and stiD travels widely. 

A founding member of Die 
Zeit in 1946 and its publisher 
since 1972; she has won numer¬ 
ous awards for her books and 
essays on domestic and foreign 
affairs and continues to write 
regularly for the weekly. 

The night after the Doenhoffs 
fled their estate in January 1945. 
the chateau was burned down by 
Soviet soldiers. The ramparts 
around the estate were dyna¬ 
mited a few years later. 

Where the countess grew up is 
now Soviet territory. It is a milit¬ 
ary zone normally off-limits to 
Westerners. 

Reconciliation drive 

• The countess, a liberal who has 
long backed reconciliation with 
Germany's old enemies in East¬ 
ern Europe, has been offered a 
visa by Soviet officials to return 
“home.” 

“But I never have. Why would 
I want to? Friedrichstcin (the 
chateau) is just a heap of rubble 
today,” she said. 

Some 12 million Germans mi¬ 
grated to the West from outlying 
territories of the pre-war Reich 
that were overrun by the Soviet 
occupation of Eastern Europe. 

The migrants integrated suc¬ 
cessfully in the new postwar 
democracy of West Germany. 
But the upheaval remains a 
traumatic memory, and misty 
memoirs of life in old eastern 
provinces like Silesia and East 
Prussia can usually be found in 

bookshops._ 

The countess remains deeply 
attached to her extinct homeland 
but is not bitter at having lost it. 

She says East Prussia was a 
victim of her own nation's war 
crimes and has no sympathy for 
rightist exile groups who continue 
to daim the lost Eastern territor¬ 
ies as their own. 

The exiles’ agitating at annual 
“homeland congresses” often 
alarms West Germany’s Soviet 
Bloc neighbours. 

“But recovery is no goal, she 
said. “And anyway, since we are 
now entering an era of East-West 
pragmatism, perhaps these bor¬ 
ders will no longer be so impor¬ 
tant, so that people who really 
yearn to return home can actually 
return.” 


Transistors: The 
end of silicon 


.^Jacques Baudeneau 

PARIS “ The main drawback 
with silicon-based semi-conduc¬ 
tors is in the way they are manu¬ 
factured.- -They - require several 
stages and difficult, costly tech¬ 
nologies. That is why few coun¬ 
tries (Japan,"the USA, West Ger- 
. many, the Netherlands) produce 

♦ them industrially. 

"Hence the interest of the high 
performance thin film molecular 
transistor, the first of its kind, 
recently produced by a team of 
French researchers. It is easier to 
manufacture arid less expensive, 
even though its-amplifying func- 
tion is just as effective and its 
reliability is considerably higher 
than for amoipbous silicon. The 
degree of impurity they can toler¬ 
ate is respectively one per cent 
and one" per mfllion fthe'conduc¬ 
tivity of .semi-conductors varies 
with the concentration of impuri¬ 
ties)... ■ ■. •' 

the French National Telecom¬ 
munications Studies Centre 
(CNETj is already using this new 
product for the flat liquid-crystal 

# screen it. is developing. 

In the long run, within two 
years, it is likely to replace 


monocrystaliine silicon in all its 
applications. As it has seven 
different states of oxidation 
(compared to two for silicon: the 
binary system 1, it is even consi¬ 
dered that it will facilitate the 
development of so-called intelli¬ 
gent computers. 

The new transistor uses lute¬ 
cium biphtalocynnine, a synthetic 
molecule whose structure resem¬ 
bles that of haemoglobin. It is 
traditionally used as a colouring 
for blue and black ink. 

This remarkable success, which 
finally opens up the prospect of 
France having an industry in 
semi-conductors, is owed to the 
fifty or so researchers grouped 
together in the Interdisciplinary 
Research Group on Molecular 
Materials (GRIMM), financed 
for two thirds by the French 
National Scientific Research Cen¬ 
tre (CNRS). As early as 1986. 
GRIMM was at the origin of the 
earliest molecular semi-conduc¬ 
tors (with the synthesis of mate¬ 
rials and the demonstration of 
their electric properties) and 
made the first prototype, but, at 
that time, its performances were 
still very low.- 



Fabrication. of a semi-conductor 
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The Bamak© Initiatives a way 
forward or 

By Barbara Bernander 

Despite immunisation and other health 
care facilities, Africa remains the one 
continent where the overall child death 
toll is rising. A major new initiative to 
provide essential drugs has been 
launched — but already has its critics. 


NEW YORK — People in Africa 
are to pay for their own medi¬ 
cines. Under the banner of what 
is becoming known as the Bama¬ 
ko Initiative, this is the way in 
which many African countries in¬ 
tend carrying out their health 
care services. 

The United Nations Children’s 
Fund, UNICEF, at its April 
annual meeting in New York, 
unanimously decided to support 
the initiative. 

Payment for health care in 
poor countries is a controversial 
question. But in Africa, where 
tottering economies are cutting 
health budgets with disastrous 
effects, UNICEF feels this might 
be the only viable option for 
revitalising health services. 

Drugs are invariably in critical¬ 
ly short supply in many parts of 
the continent. The intention is 
now to improve primary health 
care services in rural areas 
through the supply of essential 
drugs. 

If successful, it is hoped that 
the system will encompass vir¬ 
tually all of Sub-Saharan Africa 
during the 1990s. 

But other organisations dealing 
with Africa are concerned that 
the initiative will decrease the 
access of the poor to drugs. 

In September 1987. African 
health ministers attending the 
World Health Organisation's 
37th regional meeting in Bama¬ 
ko, the capital of Mali, examined 
the health care crisis in their 
continent. 

It is a crisis, UNTCEF explains, 
which presents a bleak future for 
Africa's children: **if present 
trends continue. Africa by the 
year 2000 will have 14% of the 
world's population but more than 
40% of its infant and child 
deaths." 

UNICEF also notes that, de¬ 
spite immunisation and other 
health care. Africa is the one 
continent where child mortality ts 
rising. 

At their meeting, the African 
ministers considered a new 
financing strategy aimed at enabl¬ 
ing communities to take charge of 
local health needs. 

One feature of this is the im¬ 
porting of basic essentia] drugs 


for distribution through health 
centres, with patients paying for 
treatment or drugs. 

A publication by UNICEFs 
newly created Bamako Initiative 
Management Unit (B1MU). 
summarises its standpoint: ’’The 
concept of charging for health 
care through government health 
channels holds the promise that, 
even on modest budgets, nations 
have a chance to build sustainable 
health networks in the remotest 
of regions." 

Covering costs 

UNICEF hopes that, taken a 
step further, the sale of essential 
drugs, supplied by ministries of 
health through community heaiih 
centres and posts, on a cost-plus 
basis, should yield enough money 
to pay for new supplies, as well as 
for local operating costs. 

Several U.N. agencies, with 
UNICEF and WHO taking 
the lead, are actively supporting 
the new initiative of direct com¬ 
munity involvement in primary 
health care. 

But, as the B1MU manager. 
Fuad Kronfoi, stresses: “This is 
an African initiative. UNICEF 
and WHO are only partners in 
the endeavour." 

Getting the scheme off the 
ground will be difficult and UN¬ 
ICEF and WHO are canvassing 
donors for assistance. First to 
come forward has been the Ita¬ 
lian Government, with a grant of 
U.S. $1.1 million to be used for 
preparatory actions. 

UNICEF itself has committed 
U.S.S2 million until the end of 
this year, and is planning an 
additional $10.5 million from 
general resources, as well as 
asking for more than $30 million 
in supplementary funding. 

Even though UNICEF puts a 
price tag for essential drugs in 
Africa at a modest U.S. 50 cents a 
year per person, given the conti¬ 
nent's burgeoning millions, the 
start-up cost will be considerable. 
UNICEF is gearing up for major 
funding. 

The hope is that donor coun¬ 
tries will provide the first financ¬ 
ing for countries with severe cur¬ 
rency restrictions to buy essential 
drugs. As the scheme gets under 


way. and as local revolving funds 
are generated, this reliance on 
outside help should lessen. 

A section of the report tabled 
at the April meeting dealt with 
experiences in cost recovery in a 
number of small-scale health 
maintenance programmes, not¬ 
ably in Benin which has operated 
such projects since 1983 with in¬ 
put from West Germany, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. 
Encouraged by these successes, 
the Benin government plans to 
extend selected primary health 
care and mother and child health 
care — PHGMCH - to all dis¬ 
tricts in the country by 1993. 

In Guinea too, the report said, 
the government has espoused the 
idea with enthusiasm and it is 
probably the country most adv¬ 
anced in implementing the Bama¬ 
ko Initiative. Work has already 
begun in 101 health centre, 
almost 30% of the total; if re¬ 
sources permit, the aim is to 
reach all 346 sub-prefectures by 
next year. 

Nigeria's expen. with com¬ 
munity-financed primary health 
care — it already has its own 
essential drugs programme — has 
demonstrated the willingness of 
community members to pay fair 
prices for commodities or ser¬ 
vices. particularly when they have 
been active participants in the 
planning process. 

Other countries actively pur¬ 
suing the aims of the initiative 
include Zaire, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Burkina Faso, Ethiopia, Ghana. 
Mali, Mauritania and Togo. 

On the other hand, a number 
of questions have been raised, 
notably by NGOs and some 
potential donor countries. 

Poorest of the poor 

Some consider it indefensible 
that the “poorest of the poor" — 
often the landless, migrants or 
female-headed households — 
should pay for their own health 
care. Even more, it is poted that, 
although the needs of these poor 
people for health and medical 
services are greater than the aver¬ 
age population, they will be neg¬ 
lected because they will not be 
represented on local health com¬ 
mittees and will not be able to 
pay the user charges. 

However, this is being refoted 
by African countries considering 
the Bamako Initiative. Those de¬ 
monstrably unable to pay. they 
say, will not be expected to do so.. 
Tfieir health costs will be 
absorbed by the community or 
the government. 

But again, critics argue that 
despite this, many poor people 
would rather forgo treatment 
than publicly admit to being indi¬ 
gent. And if large numbers can¬ 


not pay. will extra costs fall on 
people who can — perhaps mak¬ 
ing the whole scheme uneco¬ 
nomic? 

Concern is also being voiced as 
to whether there will be over- or 
under-prescription of drugs. 
And, it is asked, can local com¬ 
munities manage such a scheme, 
with the stocktaking and financial 
stewardship that it entails? How 
will drugs be paid for. and how 
will the prices be set? 

Arising from this are such basic 
issues as: Will importing drugs 
adversely affect local phar¬ 
maceutical production? Are cen¬ 
tral governments abdicating re¬ 
sponsibility of providing primary 
health care at all levels? 

An important question con¬ 
cerns the long-term sustainability 
of the initiative: does the whole 
system depend on a continual 
flow of drugs from donor coun¬ 
tries, and if so. what will happen 
if this stops? 

Those involved with the initia¬ 
tive acknowledge that training of 
health care workers and com¬ 
munities is an essential ingredient 
for success. For instance. Benin 
has developed charts for common 
diseases that are both training 
and management tools for more 
appropriate treatment and ration¬ 
al drug use. Written into WHO 
and UNICEF conditions is a 
heavy emphasis on funding for 
training at all levels. 

However, international health 
organisations are wary of basing a 
multi-million dollar enterprise on 
the short-term success of one 
small project. 

As Richard Laing, from the 
Zimbabwe Essential Drugs Ac¬ 
tion Programme, warned in an 
article submitted to the British 
medical journal. The Lancet. 
"each country is different and it is 
unlikely that any blanket solution 
will solve all problems of provid¬ 
ing PHC/MCH services in Sub- 
Saharan Africa within five 
years.” 

He also shares the concern of 
NGOs that issues regarding 
financing, management struc¬ 
tures, rational use of drugs, equi¬ 
ty and coordination must be re¬ 
solved before the programme is 
implemented. 

UNICEF officials involved 
with the Bamako Initiative are 
eager to admit that they recognise 
the difficulties and reservations 
that are being voiced. 

But as BIMU manager Kronfoi 
puts it: "We don’t have too many 
options in Africa today. If we do 
nothing, the cost in human terms 
will be terrible." 

This, for the moment at least, 
is the one fear that all health 
organisations share,."PAAVOS 


Dayak 
tribesmen 
settle dew 


By Elizabeth Pisani 
Reiner 

UJOH BILANG — For centuries 
the Dayak tribesmen of Borneo 
have slashed trees, burned away 
the undergrowth, planted seeds 
and then gone hunting, returning 
to harvest the rice before moving 
to repeat the cycle elsewhere.' 

Now the Indonesian govern¬ 
ment is giving land rights to log¬ 
ging and mining companies, con¬ 
fining the Dayaks to ever-decreas¬ 
ing spaces, and forcing them back 
to old planting sites before the 
soil regains its fertility. 

“As long as the forest was 
more or less limitless and they. 
could keep moving for 50 years 
before coming back to the same 
place, slash-and-burn was the 
ideal form of farming." said Agri¬ 
culturalist Jasper Zijlstra. 

“But now they have to go back 
after five, sometimes even two 
years," he said. “It's not just that 
rice can't grow well then, it’s that 
if everything is burned up. 
leached out again so quickly, 
even the jungle won't grow 
back." 

Environmentalists say shifting 
cultivators, once they have been 
boxed into a small area, cause 
more damage than loggers be¬ 
cause the consequences of their 
methods last longer. 

“Of course the loggers remain 
(he bogeyman, because the gov¬ 
ernment can hardly go around 
blaming the Indonesian people 
and their traditions." said one 
analyst who studies land use in 
jungle areas. 

lie and his colleagues . consul¬ 
tants to the government, estimate 
that roving tribes kill off 70 per 
cent of the million or so hectares 
of Indonesian forest lost each 
year. 

Some specialists like Zijlstra. 
who runs a farming project four 
days by riverboat from the 
nearest city. Samarinda, believe 
that the only escape route for the 
Dayaks is to give up (heir noma¬ 
dic farming habits and learn to 
stay put. 

His project, sponsored by the 
Catholic church, teaches Dayaks 
to farm crops like high .yielding 
wet-land rice, which can be 
.grown year after.year in the same 
place. 

“It's hard. They have never 
had to work before and while 


they don't mind the idea, they 
want proof that it’s worth it be¬ 
fore they start. But until they 
work, no proof.” Zijlstra told 
reporters during a recent visit to 
the project. 

Two rice crops sown in the 
projects demonstration fields 
since it began in 19S7 have 
proved little. The first was eaten 
by birds, the second by deer. 

“It's all tied up, this develop¬ 
ment thing.” Zijlstra said. “The 
loggers come in. they bring 
money and things like schools 
and electricity which need 
money, and which everyone 
wants.” 

As he spoke a group of elderly 
Dayak women, some with five 
centimetres looped earlobes and 
tribal tatoos. loaded baskets of 
vegetables — one of the project's 
successes — for sale to timber 
camps upriver. 

The move from subsistence and 
barter to a cash economy was 
swifr and dramatic, and the mar¬ 
ketplace has provided Zijlstra 
with stiff competition for his 
workers. 

■ Afore than anything. / need a 
magnet to keep people here. 
They just warn to run around 
looking for gold, to the city, 
wherever the life is," said Zijl¬ 
stra. who came to Ujoh Bilang 
through the British aid agency 
Voluntary Service Overseas. 

Settlement is crucial to protea 
the Dayaks as well as the forest. 
Jakarta recognises traditional 
land rights only if there is evi¬ 
dence of five years of continuous 
cultivation. 

Without that, the government 
can sign the rights over to power¬ 
ful timber companies. leaving the 
Dayaks with still less land to 
roam. 

The Dayaks themselves recog¬ 
nise their current predicament. 

“Our (dry-land) rice fields are 
■giving us less and less. We do 
want to stay in one place and 
learn the new ways. But we have 
done it this way a long time." said 
an old Dayak man, baring a row 
of gold teeth in a grin. “It is hard 
for us." 

“It certainly is hard." agreed 
Zijlstra. "The people here still 
cut'each head of rice individually 
with a special little knife. I am 
trying"to move them up to mod¬ 
ern Technology, to get them to 
use a scythe." 


Freedom from 


stress helps 
delay AIDS 


? 


By Margaret Owen 

SAN FRANCISCO: Earlier this 
year (he American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
meeting in San Francisco, heard 
presentations of papers from two 
researchers suggesting that abs¬ 
ence of stress could halt the prog¬ 
ress of HIV infection. 

The research, conducted by 
doctors in the University Hospit¬ 
als «»f Texas and San Francisco, 
focussed exclusively on the virus 
in homosexual patients. One 
study found that men who were 
infeaed with HIV but had not 
progressed to AIDS were less 
stressed and more confident. The 
other found that low levels of 
tension and depression were 
associated with a high number of 
disease-fighting immune cells in 
18 patients with AIDS. 

However, the same study disc¬ 
overed that those who were dis¬ 
tressed in a group of 104 men 
with early symptoms of AIDS 
also had large quantities of im¬ 
mune cells, highlighting the diffi¬ 
culty in interpreting this kind of 
study. One problem is that it is 
not possible to distinguish, out of 
stress and stage of infection, 
which factor is cause and which 
effect. 

Notwithstanding any effect on 
the progress of AIDS, freedom 
from stress obviously makes for a 
happier existence. And at the 
International Conference on 
AIDS in Stockholm last year, 
Communita Incomro. an Italian 
non-government organisation 
with 25 years' experience of re¬ 


habilitating young drug users, 
and the Italian National Institute 
of Health (an independent cen¬ 
tre! showed how life in a particu¬ 
lar type of therapeutic commun¬ 
ity — w here absence of stress and 
presence of positive thinking are 
important factors in the program¬ 
me — also has a beneficial effect. 

Dr. Guiseppe Marasca. of the 
National Institute, presented pre¬ 
liminary analysis on I3N resi¬ 
dents, previously intravenous 
drug users, of the therapeutic 
communities — there are 7«» in 
Italy. He told how the progress of 
HIV seems to be slowed under 
the Communita Incontro regime 
of absence of stress, support, 
work, no drugs, no sexual rela¬ 
tions and a healthy diet. 

Hardly anyone seems to re¬ 
member the paper, and the major 
forces in the world health com¬ 
munity were absent from the 
meeting organised by Communita 
Incontro and the Institute last 
September in Sicily, which admit¬ 
tedly did clash with a big AIDS in 
Africa conference in Tanzania. 

Notwithstanding the extreme 
scepticism and disbelief of the 
medical establishment and the 
World Health Organisation, the 
claim of 50 cases of “seroconver¬ 
sion” — people who once had a 
positive HIV-anti bodies test but 
now test negative — has been 
greeted with hope by those work¬ 
ing closely with drug users. 

In Italy about two-thirds of 
AIDS cases have occurred in 
drug users, a proportion which is 
unparallelled in any other coun¬ 
try — People New&Teatures. 
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audi Arabia said proposing 
new price floor for OPEC oil 


NICOSIA, Cyprus (AP) — Saudi Arabia plans to 
revive a proposal to eliminate OPEC's target price of 
$18 per barrel and replace it with a price floor of $15 
per barret, the weekly Middle East Economic Survey 
•MEES) reported Monday. 


Saudi Arabia is proposing the 
price floor as the best means to 
protect members’ revenue, it 
laid. 

MEES quoted from a telex 
dispatched by Oil Minister 
Hisham Nazir asking that the 
proposal be put on the agenda of 
the conference of OPEC oil min¬ 
isters scheduled for June 5 in 
Vienna. 

The proposal, first floated at 
the conference of the Organisa¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) in November, 
was dropped at the time with the 
understanding that it would be 
revived at the next conference, 
MEES said. 

“The Saudi Arabian govern¬ 
ment believes that the adoption 
by OPEC of a minimum sale 
price protects the revenues of 


member countries from any de¬ 
terioration due to any unforeseen 
circumstances which may lead to 
a price collapse,” the telex said. 

"Saudi Arabia is also of the 
opinion that eliminating the 518 
per barrel as the target price 
permits die price to be set by 
market farces according to supply 
and demand condition of the 
market.” it said. 

The Saudi minister did not 
spell out how the floor would be 
guaranteed, but it would 
apparently be a trigger price that 
prompt OPEC to take collective 
action to shore up the market. 

Other OPEC members dis¬ 
couraged the Saudi proposal last 
November, viewing it as an 
attempt to water down the ben¬ 
chmark price. 

At the meeting, group mem¬ 


bers agreed to establish a 18.S 
million barrel per day production 
-ceiling. Despite minor quota 
violations, the agreement has 
pushed spot market prices several 
dollars above the benchmark S18 
per barrel price. 

King Fahd of Saudi Arabia has 
predicted that prices could go as 
high as $26 per barrel, but some 
OPEC members are expected to 
push at the June conference for 
an overall quota increase of be¬ 
tween one million and l.S million 
barrels per day. 

Syrian output rising 

As to oil producers outside 
OPEC, MEES reported that they 
have reduced their output by 
about 400,000 barrels per day — 
well above the level set to help 
OPEC shore up prices. 

MEES also said that Syrian oil 
production is expected to reach 
400.000 barrels per day by the 
end of the year. 

The weekly reported that Sy¬ 
rian Oil Minister Mtanios Habib 
said in an interview that Syrian 


production, currently at 35(£000 
barrels per day, would increase 
by 50,000 barrels by the end of 
1989. 

The increase will be from new 
production coming on stream 
from existing discoveries, the 
minister said, adding that “this 
will be a crucial year for explora¬ 
tion in Syria." 

Last February, seven indepen¬ 
dent producers agreed to help 
OPEC try to stabilising the mar¬ 
ket by reducing output by 291.255 
barrels per day. 

The seven — Mexico, China, 
Oman. Egypt. Angola, Malaysia 
and the Soviet Union — will 
gauge’ production cutbacks for 
the rest of the year on what the 
OPEC ministers decide at their 
June conference. 

Non-OPEC members said they 
are concerned about OPEC 
members producing above their 
individual quotas, MEES said. It 
did not name individual coun¬ 
tries, but the United Arab Emi¬ 
rates and Kuwait have both been 
pushing for higher OPEC quotas. 
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industry and Trade Minister Ziyad Innab (centre) addresses the 
seminar (Petra photo) 


Specialised Arab 
economic seminar 
opens in Amman 


.\MMAN (Petra) — A special¬ 
ised seminar on appraising prog¬ 
ress in the implementation of 24 
projects in the Arab World 
opened in Amman Monday with 
the participation of seven coun¬ 
tries including Jordan. 

The two-day meeting, which 
was organised by the inter-Arab 
Investment Guarantee Corpora¬ 
tion (AIGC) and the Ministry of 
industry and Trade, will conduct 
an assessment of inter-Arab pro¬ 
jects being implemented in Jor¬ 
dan. Egypt, Syria, Sudan, Tuni¬ 
sia, Morocco and North Yemen. 

Each Arab country will present 
a study on its national invest¬ 
ment climate and the meeting will 
review two working papers — 
one prepared by the AIGC on the 
negative and positive elements in 
the projects and the other by the 
Ministry of Industry and Trade 
on areas for investment in Jordan 
in view of its social and economic 
potentials and its central geog¬ 
raphical location. 

The meeting was addressed by 
industry and Trade Minsiter 
Ziyad Innab who said that the 
seminar reflects the concerned 
countries' Interest and that of the 
(AIGC) in highlighting inter- 
Arab cooperation and assessing 
their degree of success. 

It is hoped that the meeting wilt 
come up with proposals that 
would provide further facilities 
for capital flow within the Arab 
region and so countribute to¬ 
wards pan-Arab socio-economic 
development, the minister said. 

AIGC Director-General Ma- 
j moun Ibrahim told the meeting 
j that the seminar aims to focus 
I attention on the need to divert 
c Arab funds which are now depo- 
j. sited in foreign banks to finance 
v Arab projects, 
j. According to available statis- 
tics, Arab funds accumulated in 
, foreign banks last year stood at 
$455 billion and the Arab World’s 
l overall wealth abroad is esti¬ 


mated at $670 billion, according 
to Ibrahim. 

He said that in the past three 
decades, Arab countries have dis¬ 
played increasing interest in in¬ 
vesting Arab funds in the Arab 
World which, he said, serves as 
the most suitable area for invest¬ 
ment. But. he noted, more se¬ 
rious efforts are now needed to 
put this line of thinking into 
practice. 

Ibrahim referred to the inter- 
Arab economic and investment 
agreements concluded in the past 
three decades and the creation of 
Arab economic groupings which, 
he said, contribute towards en¬ 
hancing pan-Arab economy. 

In the past year a total of $9.9 
billion have been invested in joint 
Arab projects, Ibrahim said and 
added that the seminar hopes to 
focus on the negative and positive 
aspects of investments with 
view to bene fitting from construc¬ 
tive and favourable experiences 
and subjecting the negative re¬ 
sults to proper and detailed 
study. 

United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) representa¬ 
tive in Jordan, All Atiqa, 
addressed the session referring to 
the AIGC’s role in pooling Arab 
resources and boosting the pro¬ 
cess of investments in the Arab 
World. 

The UNDP has been active in 
backing such trend and has con¬ 
tributed towards the implementa¬ 
tion of 20 projects in Jordan of 
which three are under scrutiny by 
the current seminar. 

These projects, he noted, are 
designed to promote industrial 
training, diversifying national ex¬ 
ports and organising the local 
labour market. 


The Ecclesiastical 
Court of First Instance 
of the Arab Evangelical 
Episcopal Community 
in Amman 


MANY VILLAS 
AND APARTMENTS 
FOR RENT & SALE 
Furnished or 
Unfurnished 


In Shmeisani, Sweifieh, 
Abdoun and many other 
locations. 


For more Information 
please call 
Wael Real Estate 
Tel: 685342 


SUMMONS 

Name ol Lhe defendant his family 
name and adress: 

Marja Liisa Jorma Lody 
Address: Unknown 
Last known address: 

Awny Malalka’s House 
Shemeisani near the U.N. offices. 

You are hereby requested to 
attend before the Ecclesiastical 
Court of First Instance of the Arab 
Evangelical Episcopal Commun¬ 
ity in Amman / Jebel Amman, on 
the 29th of May. 1989. at 11.30 
a.m. to hear the case raised 
against you by your husband 
Awny Matalka / represented by 
his lawyer Tawfic Salem: In case 
of your absence, the court will 
have to look into this case as well. 
The Registrar Of The Court 


ECONOMIC NEWS BRIEFS 


Chinese want more Jordanian potash 


AMMAN (Petra) — A visiting team from the Chinese Sincom 
Company called Monday on Ali Nsour, director-general of the 
Arab Potash Company (APC) to dixies prospects of increasing 
imports of Jor dani an potash, China is the second largest importer 
of Jordanian potash after India, importing nearly 300,000 tonnes 
annually, according to APC sources. Nsour welcomed the team 
and outlined the company's development and future production 
and marketing plans. The Chinese visitors expressed willingness to 
maintain trade links with Jordan. The team will make a field trip to 
the APC plant near the southern tip of the Dead Sea at Ghor A1 
Safi and will call also at Aqaba to examine production and 
exporting operations. This is the second team of its kind to visit 
Jordan after a visit to Giina by an APC delegation which promoted 
potash sales in China. 


Jordanian towns, villages get loans 


AMMAN (Petra) — The Cities and Villages Development Bank 
(CVDB) announced Monday that it provided JD 385,000 in loans 
to municipal councils in Jordan last month to help them carry out 
municipal projects. It said that the bank last month signed deals to 
provide an additional sum of JD 290,000 in foture loans to several 
municipalities. Nearly 62 per cent of the loans benefit villages and 
towns around the capital. 


Mubarak calls for debt relief 


CAIRO (R) — Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak told an 
international food conference Monday that creditor nations should 
write off some Third World debt so the money could be used to 
eradicated hunger. “I hope your conference will be able to hold 
contacts with the industrialised countries to give up a percentage of 
debts owed by Third World countries to finance food projects,” 
Mubarak said in a statement read on his behalf to the World Food 
Council (WFC). Mubarak said at least 512 million people had died 
of hunger so far this decade. The WFC, a U.N.-affiliated body 
formed in 1974 to deal with political issues behind hunger, opened 
a four-day conference in Cairo Monday. Egypt, the most populous 
Arab state, has foreign debts of more than $43 billion and lacks 
credits to provide enough food for its 54 million people. 


Cyprus Airways buys Airbus A320 


NICOSIA, Cyprus (AP) — Cyprus Airways, the island's national 
carrier, acquired the first of five Airbus A-320 airliners, the 
government announced Monday. The new aircraft will be put into 
inunediate service on short and medium haul routes linking Cyprus 
with Europe and the Middle East, said a company statement. 
Cyprus Airways was one of the first airlines to choose Airbus 
aircraft for its fleet and is currently operating four wide-bodies 
A-310s. It became one of the first five launching airlines in the 
A-320 programme and the first to choose this type of aircraft with 
the new LAE V2500 engine. The A-320 is a 165-seat, completely 
computerised jet. 


Britain sees bright oil future 


LONDON (R) — Britain will continue to be a major producer of 
crude oil for at least 25 years. Energy Secretary Cecil Parkinson has 
said. “It is a very promising picture,” Parkinson told parliament. 
“Our reserves are going to last for a considerably longer period 
than anyone ever originally dreamt of.” When North Sea explora¬ 
tion began in the 1960s, officials forecast that Britain would revert 
to being a net importer of oil and gas by the 1990s. 



One of the main streets in S hanghai 


Shanghai faces mounting losses 


SHANGHAI (R) — Political un¬ 
rest in Shanghai is inflicting grow¬ 
ing economic losses and could 
even trigger strikes by angry 
workers, foreign diplomats and 
Chinese workers said Monday. 

Workers from a number of- 
factories in this east China city 
said they were not striking yet but 
there were work slowdowns in 
passive resistance to authorities. 

“We are angry." said a worker 
from an affiliate of the huge 
Baoshan steel plant as he stood in 
front of Communist Party head¬ 
quarters in a driving early morn¬ 
ing rain. 

“We are showing up for work 
but we don't do anything. Morale 
is very low,” he added. 

China’s factories are known for 
their overstaffing and inefficiency 
but workers said that productivity 
had fallen to a new low. 

"We are registering our protest 
on the job,” said a worker at a 
truck plant. "We spend the day 
talking about politics." 

Workers said they were able to 
collect their basic pay just by 
sbowing up for work, and they 
were willing to forego bonuses 
tied to output. 

Shanghai, China's biggest city 
with a population of 12 million, is 
also its industrial hub. 

It provided one sixth of all 
national revenue last year and 
earned $4.5 billion of foreign 
exchange from its exports — 
nearly 10 per cent of the national 
total. 

The city contains China's 
largest port and one of its biggest 
steel mills and is also a major 
centre for production of textiles, 
garments and chemicals. 

But it has been losing out 
under economic reforms which 
allowed rural areas to build their 
own factories, using raw mate¬ 
rials which previously went to 
Shanghai. 

This has forced the city to buy 
expensive materials on the free 
market or from abroad, a burden 
which has put many Shanghai 
factories into the red. 

The student protest campaign 
is focussed on “freedom and 
democracy" rather than econo¬ 
mic matters but it has struck a 
powerful chord with workers, 
who have joined their marches in 
large numbers. 

Thousands of students and 


workers have taken to Shanghai’s 
streets each day for nearly a 
week, with the ranks of labourers 
swelling in the early evening after 
the end of their shifts. 

Buses parked in the city centre 
Sunday were painted with slogans 
calling for a general strike. 

Though workers said they were 
reluctant to strike, they added 
that a crackdown in Peking, 
where protests have brought 
more than one million people 
into the streets on some days, 
could trigger industrial action in 
Shanghai. 

“We are waiting to see what 
happens in Peking," a worker 
said. “If the government uses 
force in Peking, it could provoke 
the workers here." 

Shanghai’s main newspapers 
published a call from the city 
government to maintain produc¬ 
tion and preserve public order. 


“Many of the city’s main road¬ 
ways have been blocked (by de¬ 
monstrators)," said the Xinmin 
Evening News on Sunday. “It has 
seriously affected deliveries of 
raw materials and daily necessi¬ 
ties." 

Western diplomats said that 
they had no way of calculating the 
amount of damage to the eco¬ 
nomy so far but that city officials 
were worried. 

“Obviously, they are con¬ 
cerned about losses and the possi¬ 
bility of strikes," a Western di¬ 
plomat said. "They admit there 
have been a lot of economic 
losses." 


Other diplomats said the extent 
of losses would depend on bow 
long the protests continued, and 
how the authorities in Peking 
dealt with the political crisis. 

Workers said they regretted 
the economic disruption in a city 
that is battling to modernise its 
economy and regain the status it 
held before the communists came 
to power in 1949, as one of Asia's 
key commercial centres." 

“But this is important,” said a 
worker. "We have to accept the 
losses.” 

Investors in Hong Kong damp 
stocks, bay U.S. dollars 

In Hong Kong, investors 
reacted to China's political crisis 
Monday by frantically dumping 
stocks and switching their money 


‘ Better , to have partners than creditors’ 


Mexicans anticipate investment flood under new law 


MEXICO CITY (AP) — Busi¬ 
ness leaders say they expect a tide 
of new foreign money following 
last week's liberalisation of the 
foreign investment, which they 
hope will help whittle down the 
country's huge foreign debt. 

The law lifted the regulation in 
effect since 1973 that prohibited 
foreign investors from owning 
more than 49 per cent of any 


enterprises in Mexico and cuts 
through the bureaucratic thicket 
that investors had to negotiate. 

“We are setting the banquet 
table for investors,” Jose Maria 
Alverde, chairman of the Nation¬ 
al Chamber of Commerce, told a 
news conference. 

Alverde estimated that foreign 
investment in 1990 will reach the 
equivalent of $5 billion, a 150 per 


FOR RENT 

Luxury Super Deluxe Furnished Semi-Villa And Studio 

A semi-villa with three bedrooms and small studio, located in 
Sweifieh. From 5th Circle towards Abdoun's traffic lights. After 
the traffic lights turn to the right, then turn left on the 4th street 
until you reach a crossroads. Look for "for rent” sign. 


For more information, call 642072, 818092, 822942, 
827210. 


cent increase from last year, as a 
result of the new investment pro¬ 
visions and cff a labour law to be 
enacted soon which aims at smoo¬ 
thing union-management rela¬ 
tions in the country. 

With a few exceptions, which 
required express permission from 
the commerce department and at 
least half a dozen agencies, fore¬ 
igners could not own more than 
49 per cent of any single enter¬ 
prise in Mexico. 

Bureaurcatic requirements 
were extensive and complex and 
there were limits on profit. 

AH this tended to limit foreign 
investment mostly to big com¬ 
panies, squeezing out medium 
and small investors who did not 
have the time or resources to seek 
the necessary permits. 

Several business leaders also 
said the new law will help relieve 
some of the burdens of Mexico’s 


$107.4 billion foreign debt, the 
second biggest in the developing 
world after Brazil. 

Mexico has been having diffi¬ 
culty meeting payments and is 
trying to negotiate with reluctant 
creditor banks a reduction on 
both the principal and interest. 

The law abolished the 49 per 
cent limit in investments in tour¬ 
ism facilities and 57 other indus¬ 
tries and services. Foreigners will 
be allowed 100 per cent own¬ 
ership and be able to remit all 
their profits unhindered. 

Investors in these areas will 
have to meet the following re¬ 
quirements: Bring in fresh 
money, not send out more money 
than they bring in for at least 
three years, bring in new technol¬ 
ogy, make sure their industries do 
not contaminate the environment 
and to set up the business outside 
crowded urban agencies. 


FOR SALE 


1988, Izusu Trooper, longwheel base (4 doors). 
Deluxe model. Duty UNPAID. 23,000 k.m. 


For the best out of your money 

Advertise in the Jodan Times 


Tel: 810513 


Tel: 667171 -extn: 223 


FOR RENT 


Two furnished apt's, with telephones, one three 
bedrooms, the other two bedrooms. 

Location: JabaJ Amman, Fourth Circle. 


TEL: 642970 * 633416 


into U.S. dollars, financial 
analysts said. 

Waves of panic selling sent the 
Hong Kong stock market tumb¬ 
ling 10.8 percent as it shed 339.06 
points to end the day at 2,806.57 
points, the greatest single day 
drop since the October 19S7 mar¬ 
ket crash. 

The Hong Kong dollar, which 
dropped more than 100 points 
Friday in anticipation of a crack¬ 
down in Peking, opened weaker 
Monday as smaller investors cla¬ 
moured to convert their savings 
into U.S. dollars, foreign ex¬ 
change dealers said. 

Bat the local dollar later 
strengthened, dragged up by a 
stronger U.S. dollar to which it is 
officially tied. 

Dealers said the Hong Kong 
dollar’s gains were less than those 
posted by the U.S. dollar, which 
hit a three year high, indicating 
currency switching by smaller in¬ 
vestors. 

“There’s a feeling either crack¬ 
ed skulls or anarchy are going to 


‘emerge," said William Phillips,, 
managing director, of Baring 
Securities of.Peking. “Neither is 
good for business." 

Dealers said attention remained 
fixed firmly on thp standoff be¬ 
tween student demonstrators and 
the army in Peking with fears that 
bloodshed may occur mounting 
with every rumour sweeping 
through the market, 

“They all proved false but no 
one could talk about anything 
else," said an American stock¬ 
broker. 

With only eight years to go 
until China resumes sovereignty 
of the British colony, the political 
turmoD has brought Hong Kong's 
post-1997 prospects sharply into 
focus and people don’t like what 
they see, political analysts said. 

More than one million Hong 
Kong people took to fhe streets 
Sunday in an unprecedented dis¬ 
play of support for rebellious 
students in Peking, the biggest 
ever demonstration in Hong 
Kong’s 148 year history. 


AMMAN EXCHANGE RATES 


Monday, May 22, 1989 
Central Bank official rates 


U.S. dollar 
Pound Sterling 
Deutscbcmait 




Swiss franc 

298.6 

304.8 

B*T 

538.0 

Sd 

French franc 

78.9 

80.4 

542.0 

Japanese yen (for 100) 
Dutch guilder 

376.6 

236.8 

386.9 

241.5 

846.0 

866.7 

Swedish crown 

79.4 

80.8 

266.8 

272.1 

Italian lira (for 100) 

- Belgian franc (for 10) 

36.7 

127.5 

37.4 

129.9 


LONDON EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON (R) — Following are the buying and selling rates for 
leading world currencies and gold against the dollar at midday on 
the London foreign exchange and bullion markets Monday. 


One Sterling 
Gae U.S. dollar 


One ounce of gold 


1.5760/70 

1.1925/35 

2.0125/35 

2.2693/2703 

1.7965/75 

42.10/18 

6.8150/8200 

1458/1459 

141.95/142.10 

6.7525/75 

7.2270/2320 

7.8275/8325 

359.00/359.50 


U.S. dollar 
Canadian dollar 
Deutschemarks 
Dutch guilders 
Swiss francs 
Belgian francs 
French francs 
Italian lire 
Japanese yen 
Swedish crowns 
Norwegian crowns 
Danish crowns 
U.S. dollars 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


By Reuters 


SYDNEY — Strong gains on overseas markets bn Friday and a 
weaker Austrian dollar pushed up Australian shares. The All 
Ordinaries index dosed 17.2 points higher at 1,579.4. 

TOKYO — Shares dosed mixed in extremely light trade The 
225-share Nikkei index firmed 65.90 points to 34,067.86. 

HONG KONG—The Hang Seng index plunged on concern about 
unrest in China and dosed near the day’s low at 2806.57 down 
339.06. Turnover hit a post-crash record. ... . ’ . ■ 


SINGAPORE — Prices fell over a broad front, mainly due to 
heavy selling by Hong Kong fund managers nervous about unrest, 
in China. The Straits Times industrial index fell 16.97 to 1,292.74 

BOMBAY — Prices ended lower in quiet trading with investors 
sitting on the sidelines. 


FRANKFURT — Share prices were mixed with an overall easier 
bias in an active bourse as the dollar continued its same shew* 
2.00 marks. The DAX index was down 5.31 points at 1,34^^ J 

ZURICH—Prices dosed mixed with asteady undertone as 
investors remained on the sidelines due to uncertainty -about the 
dollar. The Swiss performance index firmed 2.4 to 1,009.3. 
PARIS—Share prices ended firmer despite the suree in the doOarbtii 
trading was quiet. The 50-share price indicator eiried percent;': 
Up. ' v 

LONDON 


Prices were sharply off in late trading, standing at day’s » • 
lows on the back of a decline on Wall Street By 1444GMT rh* p fia/T ~ * 
index was 40.9 paints down at 2,163:8.. . • . 


NEW YORK—Stocks gave up early gains with 

sharply as they advancedqq profit-taking sM. __ 

The Dow was off nine at 2492 after being ah^urf 
earlier.,. ' 
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-BeotS -at i;34 
^~i^H::iaz^aadr todk. Beon’s 
*£i»irim®n weaft1T ; tn tddl ewei gh t 

^ r Bi7^t;snd|t»ddwn.'\ -, • ” 
"The ■fec^'^c^wsed coast-to 
States, lived 
Sip."to" e^pedafi<jns as the two 
the most 


.gritis&Ting 
?.v- Watson^tfie- iinde rdog despite 
^teingl janfccd-ooe place above 
'Beiin-in the World Boxing Coun- 
"ril fistingS^'No. 3~against No. 4 

a josetkvfais ^superior- technical 
lls to~wear d<wn the' t?»g-pun- 
^ching^&nn ^d shook Hfsoppo-- 
nent5 wf&a-dgfti: tpdre^ye jn the 

'njiddle.'ol^n^u^slx.-^.-'- 
fienn uui^ awiay" as if io 
■compte^Tjabbiit the- punch--but 
Lwas orderead' rto- bj» • on. and 
waiked -araigfit- into' a [eft jab- 
which -piir^tem^cfiowik ""• 

. Altbjw^^ ius fMt at nine. 
;Benn'was counted put .and suf¬ 
fered ;h^f^ 7 ffofession a I defeat. 
Watson-injScbvedt to 22-M. 

■Outside, v rtw heavyweight divi¬ 
sion,' noi>nild-op to a fight involv¬ 
ing two, Britons, had endured so 
much hype as ; Sunday’s contest. 

- Bend .entered the ring — 
e^-L-terf in ajnrakeshift tent in 


north London— wearing a daz¬ 
zling; silver-arid gold suit and was 
flanked by a battalion of fusilier 
guards. - 

••. As-the . atmosphere in the 
.capacity 6,700 arena readied fev- 
■;tt piti±, -Benn began by explod¬ 
ing his renowned heavy artillery 
on AVatsoo. But the challenger 
protected his chin.superbly and 
absorbed. most of Benn's bombs 
on the gloves. 

. . Benn,. nicknamed “The dark 
. destroyer” and winner of all his 
previous fights by knockout —14 
of.them inside two rounds — 
tried incessantly to blast his way 
through Watson's high-held 
guard. •-- 

. But in doing so, he left himself 
exposed and was badly shaken in 
the' fourth' and fifth rounds by 
Watson’s crisp counter-punching. 

Each time, Benn recovered to 
■ move back on the attack, kidding 
Watson lie wasn’t hurt and ham¬ 
mering his fellow Londoner back 
against the ropes in a non-stop 
war of aggression. 

But in .the sixth round, the 
explosive contest- ended when 
Benn ran out-of punching power 
and was knocked out. 

The ring was immediately en¬ 
gulfed with fans as Watson 
erupted with joy and fell into the 
arms of his manager. Mickey 
Duff. 


Indy 


INDIANAPOLIS#*) — The fas¬ 
test- Indianapolis 50-mile race 
held in history was filled Sunday, 
but it wiil'be without three-time 
winner -Johnny Rutherford, 
whose engine blew as he made a 
final aualifying attempt. 

Rutherford wgs on the track in 
four-time champion A.J. Foyt’s 
backup car as the gun sounded to 
end qualifications for next Sun¬ 
day's race. - . 

He would have been allowed to 
complete his fpur-lap speed trial, 
but the engine blew as he entered 
turn two. of the first lap of the 
Indianapolis motor speedway 


track. 

Rutherford had been bumped 
out of the field 30 minutes earlier 
when Rich Vogler recorded a 
qualification time slightly faster 
than Rutherford's speed. 

The 33 fastest cars in qualifying 
stan in the race. Fastest Sunday 
was Billy Vukovich III at 348.28 
kph. 

Vukovich. who was named 
race rookie of the year last May, 
has an impressive Indy pedigree. 
His father was the top rookie in 
1968 and his grandfather won the 
race in 1953 and 1954. 
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TOMMY STARS AGAIN 


Both vulnerable. North deals. 
NORTH 
*9 

,/'V K.J-TO 9. . 

:• o '9 2 

* A K 9 6 5 
WEST- EAST 

♦ J 8 6.4 3 * Q 10 7 ' . 

Void • '*-7*54.3 

J 6 5 4 3 v 10 7 

* 10 S 7 -Q 3.4' 

SOUTH 
9 AK 52 

. a.o * i ; 3 ." 

. ah; 

. Of 3 2 

The bidding:.• ", 

Noiih' ~East South West 

) * • Pass I \ Pass ‘ 

Pass 7 ‘ Pass 

Pass r * 7 -Pass 
Opening lead: Four of 
Ai die dub, it was business as 
usual for Trump Coup Tommy. 
While he had held slightly more 
than his fair sbare.of the cards, suits 
had been breaking well so Tommy 
had muffed his-usual quota of easy 
contracts. As our readers arc aware, 
Tomray-jiakes'center stage only 
when' trumps break badly. 

When ibis hand came along. 
Tommy actually bid it well—much 
to-the -surprise of everyone at the 
table.- Despite , his 20 high-card 


points, he did not jump shift imme¬ 
diately, since he had no idea where 
the hand was going to be played. 
When North made a jump raise, 
~ Tommy deride right there and then 
he knew where he wanted to play the 
hand—there was no way North 
could not hold an ace and two 
.Jqngs.; , . .. 

Tommy won the diamond lead in 
hand and led a low tramp to the nine 
to learn what, for him, was good 
news—the trumps were 5-0. The 
“ hand would have to be played on a 
. crossruff, and everyone knows that, 
when you adopt that technique, you 
' .must -first cash all your side-suit 
.winners to prevent one of them 
_ from getting raffed away at the end. 
• However, since Tommy was intend¬ 
ing to score seven trump tricks in 
- all—the one high -trump he had 
cashed and six ruffers—he needed 
only six winners in the plain suits. 

-As was his wont in such circum¬ 
stances, be handled the play flaw¬ 
lessly. He cashed just one more high 
diamond, the ace-king of dubs and 
the ace-king of spades, on the last 
of which he discarded dummy’s dia¬ 
mond queen? Then he simply cross- 
ruffed three clubs in hand and two 
spades and a diamond in dummy 
while East could only gnash his 
teeth as he underruffed. 


THE BETTER HALF. 


SPORTS IN BRIEF 


American League Baseball 

NEW YORK (AP) — Fred Lynn had three hits, including the 
double. leading Detroit past the Kansas City Royals 4-2 for the 
Tigers’ first three-game sweep this season. Paul Gibson. 2-3, 
allowed eight hits in 61-3 innings, struck out five, walked one and 
. hit two batters. Guillermo Hernandez pitched the final 2 1-3 
innings for his eighth save, striking out four. Mark Gubicza. 3-4, 
pitched a six-hitter, struck out three and walked three in his third 
complete game. Kansas City has lost four straight and 10 in a row 
at Tiger Stadium, tn other American League games Sunday, it 
was Cleveland 2, Baltimore 0; Toronto 9. Chicago 3; Minnesota 
6 . Texas 1; California 12. Milwaukee 9; Oakland 5. Boston 4; and 
New York 6, Seattle 2. 

Soviets may pull out of NHL tour 

LONDON. Ontario (AP) — The Soviets may pull out of the 
four-team tour of National Hockey League dubs planned for next 
season after the defection of star winger Alexander Mogilny and 
his subsequent signing by Buffalo Sabres, a newspaper reported 
Sunday. “They want the money (an estimated $600,000 from the 
tour) but that could be overshadowed by tbe Mogilny situation,'’ a 
hockey Canada source requesting anonymity told the London 
Free Press. “If they come at all, they definitely will not play the 
Buffalo Sabres. They feel the whole thing is a matter of their 
integrity.” The series has been broken into two parts. The first, 
lasting six gams, is scheduled to run from Dec. 1-10, and the 
second, lasting 15 games, will take place from Dec. 26-Jan. II. 


Mexican wins critical race 

SAN FRANCISCO (AP) — Arturo Barrios Sunday won the 
world's largest footrace, the San Francisco Bay area's Zany Rite- 
of spring that drew thousands dressed in the oddest running 
outfits imaginable. Barrios, a Mexican native now living in 
Boulder, Colorado, finished the 78th bay to breakers, also 
considered the world's oldest consecutively run race, with an 
official time of 34:40, about K)0 yards ahead of Ed Eyestone, also 
of the United States. The top women's finisher was Ingrid 
Kristiansen of Norway who won the Boston marathon on April 
17. Her time Sunday was 39:13.6. Two runners collapsed near the 
finish line and were taken to St. Mary's hospital. Both apparently 
suffered heart attacks, said hospital spokeswoman Janet Saevitz. 
One man, 46, was in critical condition and the other, in his late 
50s, was in stable condition, she said. Their names were not 
released pending notification of relatives. 

Riders who boycotted Italian G.P. are fined $1,150 

ROME (AP) — Thirteen top riders, including five Americans, 
were fined $1,150 each for boycotting the 500-CC race of the 
Italian motorcycling Grand Prix at Misano Adriatico last Sunday. 
Tbe Italian Motorcycling Federation said Friday that the fines 
were levied by an international jury and that international 
federation has been notified of the action. World champion Eddie 
Lawson and fellow-Americans Kevin Schwantz, Freddie Spencer, 
Fred Mekkel and Wayne Rainey were among the riders who 
refused to stan in the race. They claimed the Santa Monica track 
was left too slippery and dangerous after a sudden rainstorm. The 
row over track safety touched off controversies in the Italian press 
and speculation that the Italian motordrome may be dropped 
from the next world championship schedule. 


FORECAST FOR TUESDAY. MAY 23. HWO 


tss horoscope 

by Thomas Pierson, Astrologer, Carroll Righler Institute 


Italian Open winner challenges superstars 


Mancini beats Agassi 


ROME (AP) — Mats WHander, Boris Becker and 
now Andre Agassi. All have succumbed to the 
relentless Alberto Mancini, the newest sensation of 
the men's tennis tour. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: 
Words, conversation and meetings 
can !i" productive and stimulating. 
Romance and desire glow red hnL 
Will power is lacking or unfocused, 
and personal energy is scattered. 

ARIES (Mar. 21 U»A P r. 19) Seclu¬ 
sion is one way to help sort matters. 
You fed hassled, overburdened, and 
you need to rearrange your 
priorities. 

TAURUS (Apr. 20 to May 20) 
Stay on the firing line, and don't 
pass the buck. Slow down, verbalize 
your feelings calmly, and stay rinse 
to those who need vour affection. 

GEMINI (Muy 21 in June 21) 
You have a lot going for you. hul 
your talents need more focus. Stick 
with what you do well until you 
maslor whaL is new. 

MOON CHILDREN (June 22 to 
JuL 21) Fear of change is a concern. 
You may Teel that your dreams for 
the future arc unattainable. The 
mood will change shortly. 

LEO (JuL 22 to Aug. 211 Negative 
energy enn destroy financial proj¬ 
ects. Pessimism is not your style 
Be confident that everything will 
turn out in your favor. 

VIRGO (Aug. 22 (o Sept. 22) 
Many of your ideas are wasted for 


lack of follow-up. Choices must be 
made on how to divide your time 
between career and family. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23 to OcL 22) You 
see the handwriting nn the wall and 
must make career choices. Pass up 
transient affairs in exchange for 
concrete action. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23 to Nov. 21) 
Gear up for a busy week ahead. Be 
diplomatic and nvuid insisting on 
gelling your own way. Time and pa¬ 
tience will win in the end. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22 to Dec. 
21) Resolve a relationship problem 
with tact. Householders have scat¬ 
tered interests that are difficult to 
organize. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 to Jon. 20) 
Focus an color, music and hnminnv. 
You may find your.seir in a dreamy 
mood. Accept Lhc rewards of pasL 
efforts. 

AQUARIUS fJnn. 21 to Feb. 10) 
Avoid a work overload and possible 
burnout. Your personality features 
confidence, an improved attitude, 
and determination. 

PISCES (Feb. 20 to Mar. 20) 
Things are on the mend after an ir¬ 
ritating situation subsides. I .oak 
your licsL when working wiLh VIP's 
who have power over your future. 


The 20-year-old Argentine 
burst onto the scene by beating 
Wilander and Becker in succes¬ 
sion to win the Monte Carlo 
Open in April. 

Mancini proved he's for real 
Sunday when he outlasted no. 2 
seed Agassi in five sets to win the 
Italian Open, making him one of 
the favourites at the French Open 
beginning next Monday at Ro¬ 
land Garros. 

Mancini, a day-court specialist 
with a prize fighter's build, erased 
a match point in the fourth set 
and pummeled a weary Agassi in 
the final set to complete a 6-3, 
4-6, 2-6, 7-6 (7-2), 6-1 victory at 
the Foro Italico. 

“After winning at Monte Carlo 
and Rome, the two most impor¬ 
tant day court tournaments after 
Roland Garros. I have a lot of 
confidence.** said Mancini, the 
11 th seed. 

‘Tve been playing a lot of 
tournaments and I’m a bit tired. 
But I now have a week off to 
prepare for Paris.” he said. “It's 
very hard to play there because 
the tournament iasts two weeks 


Small states 
Olympics 

finish on 
high note 

NICOSIA, Cyprus (AP) — Cyp¬ 
rus glowed with pride Sunday 
after hosting and winning the 
mini-Olympics for eight of the 
smaller nations of the world. 

it was the biggest international 
sports event ever staged in Cyp¬ 
rus bringing nearly 1.000 young 
athletes for the third biennial 
games of the Small States of 
Europe. 

Prince Albert of Monaco, who 
attended, said he was pleasantly 
surprised by the organisation of 
the games. 

Celebration parties continued 
until the early hours following the 
colourful closing ceremony at the 
end of three-day event including 
an exuberant fireworks display 
which set fires in fields around 
Nicosia's Makarios Stadium re¬ 
quiring attention from the fire 
department. 

Cyprus won a total of 26 gold 
medals against 21 for Iceland. 
Luxembourg was third with 12. 

In the previous mini-Olympics 
for the eight nations with popula¬ 
tions under one million, held in 
Monaco in 1987, Iceland won 27 
gold medals. Luxembourg was 
second with 15 and Cyprus with 
13. 

The 75 separate finals in track 
and field, swimming, shooting, 
tennis, basketball, volleyball and 
judo generated unprecedented 
public interest. 

Record crowds watched the 
opening and dosing, ceremonies 
and track and field events in the 
25.000-seat Makarios Stadium as 
well as in the other sites including 
3 brand new swimming complex 
finished just in time for the 
games. 


and all the matches are best-of- 
five sets. But at least we get a 
day's rest after each match.” 

Wilander. the defending 
French Open champion who lost 
in the third round here. Becker 
and Agassi will all be in Paris. 

“He will give a lot of players 
difficulties,” Wilander said. “He 
plays with so much speed from 
both sides. It's hard to say if his 
forehand or backhand is better.” 

But the French field also will 
include Ivan Lendl, the world's 
no. 1 player who skipped the 
Rome tournament but is rated by 
all players as the one to beat. 

“I saw Lendl play at Key Bis¬ 
cay ne, Hamburg and Forest Hills 
this year,” Mancini said. “He's 
probably the best clay court play¬ 
er in the world right now.” 

With the same penetrating 
topspin groundstrokes and 
powerful physique of former 
Argentine great Guillermo Vilas. 
Mancini is the prototype clay 
court player. But he also has 
shown promising results on hard 
courts. 

“I'm working very had with my 


coach (Francisco Mastelli) on my 
serve and volley." he said. “I've 
got to Ieam to play the net for 
hard courts.” 

But Mancini says he is still not 
ready for the grass courts of 
Wimbledon. 

“It’s very hard for us Argen¬ 
tines to play on grass.” he said. 
“Maybe next year I'll think about 
playing Wimbledon.” 

Agassi also has avoided Wimb¬ 
ledon, saying he needs more time 
to build up his physical strength. 
But he said this week he may 
deride after Paris to seek a wild¬ 
card berth at Wimbledon, if he 
feels mentally and physically fit. 

In Sunday's final. Mancini won 
the first set handily, while Agassi 
took the next two by changing the 
pace, resorting to moon halls and 
off-speed shots to break the 
Argentine's rhythm. 

The match was derided in the 
fourth set. It appeared to go 
Agassi's way when French chair 
umpire Bruno Rcbcuh assessed 
Mancini a penalty point for kick¬ 
ing his racket and breaking it. 
The point gave Agassi a service 
break and a 4-3 lead. 

Agassi served at 5-4. going up 
40-30 to set up match point. 
Mancini hit a sharp but return¬ 
able forehand that Agassi slapped 


into the net. 

The American never got 
another chance. Mancini broke 
serve for 5-5. drilling a backhand 
passing shot and throwing up his 
arms and pumping his fists. 

“I definitely felt the momen¬ 
tum changing when he broke 
back for 5-5'" Agassi said. "I 
thought I could still win the tieb¬ 
reaker.” 

Agassi went up 2-1) in ihe rieb- 
reak. but Mancini won the next 
seven poinLs in a row for the set. 
benefitting from three consecu¬ 
tive unforced errors by the Amer¬ 
ican. 

“I think it was hard for hint to 
forget about the match point that 
he lost.” Mancini said. "Maybe 
he was angry about that. I began 
feeling a lot of confidence.” 

Mancini breezed in the fifth set 
:is Agassi, looking life lev. and 
discouraged, put up little resist¬ 
ance. On match point. Agassi 
stood still as Mancini drove a 
forehand past him. 

“There's a funny thing about 
sports: it's something called 
momentum." Agassi said. 
“There's not much you can do 
about it. 1 had him down but let 
him go. 1 don't think it's so much 
waht 1 did hut how well he 
played" 


Graf confirms No. 1 spot 


BERLIN (AP) — Top-ranked 
Steffi Graf confirmed her sup¬ 
remacy in the world of women's 
tennis Sunday with a b-3. 6-1 
victory over teen-age rival Gab- 
riela Sabatini in the final of the 
German Open tennis tourna¬ 
ment. 

Graf, looking razor sharp in 
almost every rally, needed just 78 
minutes to down the third-ranked 
Sabatini at the Rot-Weiss tennis 
dub and revenge a defeat at the 
hands of the Argentine in Honda 
last month. 

“She played a perfect match 
then and I didn’t. Today, it was 
the other way a round. “ said 
Graf, who earned $60,000 for 
victory. 

Sabatini picked up $24,00(1. 

Graf had been suffering from a 
cold since Tuesday and was un¬ 
able to sleep Saturday night. 

“It was satisfying to’ win espe¬ 


cially because I wasn't 1UU per¬ 
cent fit.” added the West Ger¬ 
man." 1 could hardly sleep. But 
then in the morning I pulled 
myself together, and when 1 was 
playing the match I didn't think 
about it." 

Graf wasted little time in im¬ 
posing her hard-hitting game on 
Sabatini. She broke serve to lead 
3-2 in ihe first set and never 
looked like conceding that advan¬ 
tage. 

Despite a strong breeze, the 
West German served superbly, 
giving up only six points on her 
serve in the 41 -minute first set. 

But Graf really stepped up her 
game in the second set. punishing 
any sloppy shots from Sabatini 
with her searing forehand. 

Graf broke serve twice in the 
second set — in the second and 
sixth games — and she also held a 
break point in the fourth game. 


Sabatini was clearly not as con¬ 
fident in her serve as Graf, mainly 
because each time she missed her 
first serve the West German 
struck a powerful winner off her 
second serve. 

"She played well: it was a 
good match fur her." conceded 
Sabatini. “But 1 let her play like 
that. Mentally I wasn't in the 
match. Maybe l need a little rest. 

“To beat Steffi, your game 
needs to be HNl per cent perfect, 
and mine wasn't."' 

Both players intend to spend 
the next week practicing for the 
French Open, which begins in 
Paris in eight days. 

Graf is the defending French 
Open champion, where she will 
again be expected to face Sabatini 
for the title. 

"This victory is definitely the 
perfect boost for me before going 
to Paris." Graf said. 


Liverpool on edge of history 


LONDON (R) — Liverpool's 
famous F.A. Cup triumph over 
Everton Saturday has put them 
on the verge of English soccer 
history. 

Victory against West Ham at 
Anfield Tuesday would make 
Liverpool, now unbeaten in 23 
games, virtual certainties to re¬ 
tain their league title and become 
the first club to capture the 
league and cup double twice. 

It would be an amazing end to 
an incredible season, which saw 
Liverpool make a poor start and 
then suffer the trauma of the 
Hillsborough disaster. 

Kenny Dalglish. 38, who won 
the double during his first season 
in charge three years ago, would 
have the most remarkable record 
of any first division manager in 
the league's history. 

If they beat West Ham. Liver¬ 
pool would be three points ahead 
of Arsenal, with a better goal 


difference, and George Graham's 
side would have to win comfort¬ 
ably in the decider at Anfield 
Friday to snatch it from their 
grasp on goal difference. 

But snatching championships 
on the finishing line would be 
nothing new to Arsenal. 

They have won their last two 
league titles in the final match of 
the season — in 1653 and 1971. 
when they completed the double. 

In 1953 they became only the 
third side this century to win the 
title on goal average, after 
finishing level on points with Pre- 
ston. 

Liverpool's game Tuesday has 
extra spice because West Ham 
must win if they are to slay in 
division one and edge above 
fourth-from-bottom Aston Villa. 

If West Ham. five wins in their 
last six games, were to triumph 
Tuesday, it would set up the 
most excitini* title climax for 


years. 

Dalglish must decide whether 
to promote cup final hero Ian 
Rush to the starting line-up for 
the West Ham game. 

The manager'was saving no¬ 
thing after Wembley, but Rush 
was expecting to be on the bench 
once more. 

"I probably won't be starling.” 
said the 27-_vear-old Welsh Inter¬ 
national. 

Rush stepped off the bench to 
replace John Aldridge in Satur¬ 
day's final, then scored twice in 
exira time io give Liverpool a 3-2 
victory. 

Dalglish feels he will have little 
problem in bringing his side hack 
to earth for Tuesday's game. 

"We will enjoy ourselves and 
we are looking forward to Tues¬ 
day.” he said. "I think the way 
they played in extra time answers 
any questions about how difficult 
it was for me to lift them." 
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Soviet lawmakers demand 
radical agenda for congress 


MOSCOW (AP) — At a rally 
attended by about 30.000 people, 
Boris Yeltsin and other reformers 
elected to the new Soviet Con¬ 
gress were cheered as they swore 
to substitute rheir own radical 
reforms for the agenda of the 
Communist Party. 

“If. at this historic moment 
that is so important for the future 
of our country, we permit the 
apparatus to dictate to us as it has 
in past decades, we will not adv¬ 
ance. but sink back into the 
swamp from which we'd only 
begun to extricate ourselves.” 
Yeltsin told the crowd at Sun¬ 
day's rally. 

The Communist Party, whose 
members constitute 80 per cent of 
the new Congress, convened a 
session of its policy-making Cen¬ 
tral Committee Monday to work 
our its own plans for the new 
parliament. 


But many of the 2,250 new 
legislators in the Congress of Peo¬ 
ple s Deputies are independent- 
minded Communists, and it is not 
known if they will follow the 
party line. The Congress opens 
Thursday. 

Yeltsin himself is a member of 
the pany's 251-member Centra! 
Committee. Yet at Sunday's rally 
he called for contested presiden¬ 
tial elections and urgent action on 
the economy. 

The one-time Moscow Com¬ 
munist Party boss demanded that 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
give a public accounting of the 
first four years of his reforms. 
Only then should the congress 
decide if Gorbachev should be 
re-elected president. Yeltsin de¬ 
clared. 

Gorbachev was unanimously 
elected to that post without an 
opponent Oct. 1. But that elec¬ 


tion was by the Supreme Soviet, a 
rubber stamp legislature that is 
being superseded by the Congress 
of People's Deputies, which will 
'choose a new Supreme Soviet 
from among its members. 

Human rights activist Andrei 
Sakharov told Sunday's rally that 
the Congress itself, not the smal¬ 
ler Supreme Soviet that it will 
elect from its members, should be 
the supreme legislative authority. 

The Congress, directly elected 
by the people and a number of 
organisations, includes hundreds 
of reformers, but it is not clear if 
they are large enough faction to 
win selection to the working par¬ 
liament. 

The Communist Party's plans 
also were unclear. All 12 full 
members of the party's Politburo, 
which effectively rules the coun¬ 
try today, were elected deputies. 


Two politicians indicted 
in Japanese scandal 


TOKYO (Agencies) — Prosecu¬ 
tors filed bribery charges Monday 
against rwo leading politicians, 
the first elected officials charged 
in connection with the Recruit 
influence-peddling scandal. 

Prosecutors said the two legis¬ 
lators had received donations and 
highly discounted stock shares 
from the Recruit Company in 
exchange for using their political 
clout to help the company's 
magazine publishing business. 

The lawmakers, Takao Fujina- 
rai. 56. a former cabinet minister 
and member of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP), and 
Katsuva Lkeda. 52. former secret¬ 
ary general of the opposition 
Komeito (Clean Government 
Party), were not taken into cus¬ 
tody. 

Under Japanese law. legisla¬ 
tors cannot be jailed while parlia¬ 
ment is in session without permis¬ 
sion from the law-making body, 
if found guilty, the two could be 
sentenced to up to seven years in 
prison. 

Before Monday's action 


against the two politicians, all 14 
others charged in the Recruit 
bribery and stock-profiteering 
scandal were bureaucrats and 
businessmen. 

Ikeda on national television 
categorically denied receiving 
money or shares in return for 
doing favours for Recruit. 

“1 will resolutely fight this un¬ 
fair indictment." Ikeda said. “I 
declare that this is a fabrication of 
facts." 

Monday's indictments spelled 
the virtual conclusion of the Re¬ 
cruit investigation by the Tokyo 
prosecutor’s office, it was widely 
reported. 

Local network TV Tokyo 
quoted deputy chief prosecutor 
Yusuke Yamaguchi as saying: 
"Although the investigation is 
still under way. the investigation 
is getting close to the final stage.” 

"I think we'll be able to shortly 
make the final announcement,” 
Yamaguchi was quoted as saying. 

The Tokyo prosecutor's office 
declined to comment to Reuters 
but the local media have specu¬ 


lated the investigation is likely to 
conclude by the end of May. 

Opposition Japan Socialist Par¬ 
ty Secretary-General Tsuruo 
Yamaguchi expressed disappoint¬ 
ment that the end of the probe 
was near. “Should this be the end 
to the investigation, I can’t help 
but say that it will not live up to 
the people’s expectations." 

After his indictment Monday 
Fujinami resigned from the LDP 
but did not immediately resign his 
parliamentary seat, an LDP 
spokesman said. 

A Komeito spokesman said 
Ikeda had quit his party last week 
and tendered his resignation from 
parliament but the application 
was still pending. 

Last month. Prime Minister 
Noboru Takeshita said he would 
resign to take responsibility for 
the scandal, which has eroded 
public trust in politics. The ruling 
party still is searching for a suc¬ 
cessor. but the search is compli¬ 
cated by the scandal's links to 
most senior members of the 
party. 


Moscow 
sets Briton 
quota 

MOSCOW (R) — A Soviet 
spokesman Monday said another 
170 British nationals could have 
to leave the Soviet Union as a 
result of a decision to set a quota 
for British citizens working in the 
country. 

Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennady Gerasimov said the 
number of British nationals work¬ 
ing in the Soviet Llnion. currently 
375. would have to be cut to 
match the number of Soviet 
nationals in Britain — currently 
205. 

Gerasimov spoke at a news 
conference after a weekend in 
which Britain expelled 11 Soviet 
diplomats and journalists and the 
Soviet Union retaliated, ordering 
out II Britons. 

“I believe your interpretation 
is correct," Gerasimov said when 
asked by a reporter if the reduc¬ 
tion implied the departure of 170 
British nationals. 

He did not say when the quota 
would become effective, adding 
that details would be released at a 
later date. He said the new quota 
would include Soviet employees 
working at British representa 
tions in the Soviet LInion. 

Gerasimov said he did not 
know whether the reductions 
would apply to business interests. 

His remarks were reminiscent 
of a Soviet row with the United 
States in 1986 when Washington 
ordered a dramatic reduction in 
Soviet staff at the United Nations 
mission in New York. 

Moscow retaliated by with¬ 
drawing all Soviet support staff 
from the U.S. embassy in Mos¬ 
cow and the consulate in Lening¬ 
rad and also expelled a number of 
diplomats. 

That brought the American 
staff levels in the Soviet Union 
down to the new ones imposed on 
the Soviet staff in the United 
States. 

Gerasimov said that the Soviet 
Union had so far not applied 
strict quotas across the board to 
foreign staffing. “Our policy has 
not been to establish quotas,'’ he 
said. 

In a prepared statement, Gera¬ 
simov suggested that the Britons 
ordered out of the Soviet Union 
— eight diplomats aud three jour¬ 
nalists — had been engaged in 
spying. 

"The Soviet side has certified 
information that some British 
employees fulfilled orders of the 
secret services. Such British em¬ 
ployees when to leave,” he said. 

But he said London had pn> 
duced no evidence that Soviet 
employees expelled from Britain 
had committed any wrongdoing. 

Britain accused the Soviet 
citizens of committing “activities 
incompatible with their status” —. 
diplomatic parlance for 
espionage. 


Despite enough food, half billion hungry 


CAiKO I AP) — The world has 
'U per cer.i more food than it. 
needs, but human error, neg- 
re-ji and cnmpiacency nave left 
a* Jea.s: half a billion people 
hungry, participants in a U.N. 
conference on hunger were (old 
Monday. 

A AialemiT.i by U.N. Secret¬ 
ary-*, icneru! Javier Perez dc 
Cuellar said only through hu¬ 
man resolve can the man-made 
problem he solved. 

Ct-rald Tract, executive 
director of the World Food 
Council, read Perez de Cuel¬ 
lar's stale-meal a! the opening 
of the council's 25th annual 
conference. The council is an 
agent;, of the United Nations 


that deals with political ques¬ 
tions involving Tood supplies 
and hunger. 

“Five years ago. the council 
noted that hunger... was large¬ 
ly a man-made phenomenon: 
human error or neglect created 
it. human complacency per¬ 
petuated it and human resolve 
could eradicate it." the state¬ 
ment said. “That is equally 
true today.” 

The council's current chair¬ 
man, Eduardo I’e.squeira of 
Mexico, was more specific. 

“Peace is the husic prere¬ 
quisite.*' the former Mexican 
agriculture minister said. 

Because hunger is linked to 


poverty and lack of develop¬ 
ment. he said, “the only way to 
luckcL- (it i-s» by combating 
underdevelopment and poverty 
and struggling far peace. 

• ■ Resources now gi ven to 
weapons can be invested in 
programmes of food supplies. 
Wars in Central America and 
Africa make iheir scarce re¬ 
sources go to arms rather than 
fi.v.*d programmes. Detente is 
important for developed and 
dev doping countries. ” 

Fesqucira said comprehen¬ 
sive figures on world hunger 
arc difficult to determine, and 
the conference heard widely 
divergent figures in its first 
Session. 


Youssef Wall, Egypt's depu¬ 
ty prime minister and minister 
of agriculture, cited statistics 
reflecting 512 million hungry 
people in (he world and said the 
figure is increasing annually by 
10 million people. 

But lde Oumarou, secretary- 
general of the Organisation of 
African Unity (OAE), said in a 
statement read for him that 800 
million people are either tem¬ 
porarily or permanently 
hungry. 

Coupled with a 10 per cent 
excess of available food in tbe 
world, he said. “It is ... a 
question of distribution and im¬ 
balances created by interna¬ 
tional trade, not of shortage.'' 
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NLW DiiLiii (Agenciesi — In¬ 
dia cvi'x-oJ the (hreshv«M \M' b*jl- 
i : lie inivsiK; capability Monday 
: ; .lUvYes'i'ullv lesMirinc its firs! 
;iiedi;.m-r:i:ite Mirkicc-iii-surliicc 
:i.I* sile in(>> tile Bay nf Bengal. 
:ieu.% reports said. 

I nc iwi>->i;.ge mi.ssilc was fired 

7:17 a.m. fill-57 GMTj from 
She seaside launch site at Chandi- 
pur. i.Jilfi kilometres southeast 
of New Delhi. United News of 
India (UNI) said. 

Indian naval ships were pv»sled 
in ihe Bay ol Bengal (>■ recover 
!he sec.-nd stage. the news agency 
said. 

The " 5-ton missile has a range 
Mr-.milii;. hi 2.5HH kilometres, 
which is sufficient tn hit targets js 
iar ,i.s iran in the west. Hnna 


(S■* Tvjs — ~ 
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1?) Michael Posner 
Reuter 

WASHINGTON — Filin 
ri.tcliiro il>is:.kawa belongs in 
one of (he world’s most exclu¬ 
sive ciuh.s a?, a vVyrld War II 
kamikaze pilot who lived to tell 
the 'ale. 

Uosokaw.i. t'S. i> ;■ proud 
lamily man and a Tokyo food 
company owner with ;■ siighl 
paunch and spectacles who 
could pass for any Japanese 
tourist visinng Washington. 

In November i IJ -U. he was a 
young disc warrior, a Japanese 
navy pilot who volunteered in 
become «■»<: of :he original 
gods ir. ihe ‘ Thunder Gods 
Corps." 

By preparing to die. the 
pilot* believed they might help 
turn /he tide of the war Japan 
vva> losing and help iheir fami¬ 
lies. Hosokawa sard in an inter¬ 
view coinciding with publica¬ 
tion of asi English version or a 
Japanese book. “The Thunder 


Kong in the east. China m the 
north, and islands around the 
equator in the south. Western 
military officials said. 

It can also hit any target :n 
neighbouring Pakistan, with 
whom India lias tciueht three wars 
in the past 42 years. 

It was the third a I tempi to 
launch the Agnt missile, whose 
name means fire in the ancient 
Sanskrit language. The first fir¬ 
ing, scheduled for April 2ri. was 
postponed by last-minute prob¬ 
lems with the Ignition system. A 
second launch, set for May !. was 
called otf after an error in one 
the rocket’s subsystems. 

By successfully firing the mis¬ 
sile. India joined the United 


Gods." 

Japanese leaders :*nJ nav.il 
officers pinned Iheir final vic¬ 
tory hopes on kamikaze mis¬ 
sions. Kamikaze, meaning di¬ 
vine winds, is the word for 
powerful winds said to have 
driven nut invading Mongol 
hordes in rhe i2.SK 

Hosokawa and his col¬ 
league* were the cream of nav¬ 
al pilots chosen to 11 y a new 
weapon: a human guided mis¬ 
sile called an Ohka— "explod¬ 
ing cherry blossom" — with .: 
one-way ticket (■> ilcst ruction 
and death. 

The IS-fool flying bombs 
packed with explosives were 
basically crude, small gliders 
with limited rocket power of 
their own and modelled alter 
the German V-l rockets. 

They were ferried iowards 
their targets on the underbid lx 
of slow-moving "Betty" bom¬ 
bers and once released there 
was no return since the missiles 
exploded on impact. 


Stales, the Soviet Union. China. 
It. inee and Britain in ballistic 
missile capability. 

UNI s:ud I I .hihi people living 
m ! ’ villages near the launch site 
were evacuated from their homes 
Sunday evening as a security me¬ 
asure. The villagers have pro¬ 
tested against the firing of the 
missile, fearing they will be 
shitted permanently if more laun¬ 
ches are held at Chandipur. 

The u tvyear-old lest rjnge was 
established as an ammunition lest 
site in I.' -1 ''.* by Britain. India's 
colonial ruler. The Indians turned 
il into ,i missile test range in I9N0 
becau-e of a unique feature — 
during low tide the sea recedes up 
to three kilometres That enabled 


Hnsok.wn. then a navy sub¬ 
lieutenant. is the only survivor 
from the original group of 150 
topnoich pilots — all bachelors 
and none an oldest son— who 
joined Ohka duty. 

With a smile, he contradicts 
a sometimes-depicted Amer¬ 
ican image of kamikaze pilots 

drug-crazed fanatics. 

Through hi> interpreter and 
triend. a former American 
pilot in the Korean War. Wil¬ 
liam NichoMin. he explained 
bow he lived to talk about the 
> ! uf. 

"Because I wax an experi¬ 
enced pilot time and again I 
c-fiwn flew zeros on missions as 
cover lor Ohkus. At the very 
end there were only two pilots 
left, i wa- scheduled to fly an 
Ohka. hut I was pulled off to 
become a lost, pilot for a cata¬ 
pult version of the Ohka being 
developed." 

The war ended in August, 
|vj 45. The Thunder Gods were 
disbanded. Fearinc the surviv- 


fiistcr and easier recovery of 
shells and other short-range pro¬ 
jectiles. 

The launching area looks onto 
the waters of the Bay of Bengal, 
which has low commercial and 
naval traffic. 

Defence experts said Agni's 
payload capability of one ton is 
more than enough to carry a 
nuclear warhead in the future, 
although India says it previously 
demonstrated nuclear capacity 
would be used only for peaceful 
purposes. 

India exploded a nuclear de¬ 
vice 15 years ago. and Western 
nuclear experts believe that scien¬ 
tists can assemble an atomic 
weapon in one week. 


ticket 


ing pilots would be tried as war 
criminals, the authorities des¬ 
troyed ail mission records. 

Ohku survivors and others 
from Betty bombers meet at a 
Tokyo shrine honouring all 
war dead each March 21 at lfi 
a.m. — the precise time of the 
first Ohka flight in 1945. 

How does he feel now about 
the whole experience? 

"Analysing it at that time 
and looking back now, from a 
military point of view, one 
option was to surrender, give 
up the war. Japan was running 
out of planes, we were outgun¬ 
ned roughly 10 to one, aero¬ 
plane on aeroplane." he said. 

"If we were to keep fighting, 
that (the kamikaze raids) was 
the only way to handle it from 
a military point of view. It is 
hard for Americans who knew 
that period of time to under¬ 
stand this — if Japan had been 
winning the war, Japan would 
not have done anything. 


are enguned in names from firebombs before a university campus in 
Seoul 

Seoul students demand 
U.S. troop expulsion 


SEOLJL fAP) — Radical stu¬ 
dents staged campus protests and 
burned U.S. flags Monday to 
demand the expulsion of U.S. 
troops from South Korea, and 
protesters armed with iron bars 
attacked police headquarters. 

Radical student groups orga¬ 
nised demonstrations at 23 cam¬ 
puses around the nation to start a 
week of anti-U.S. protests to 
demand an end to Seoul's alliance 
with the United States. Students 
burned U.S. flags in Seoul and 
put up posters denouncing the 
United States. 

"Drive out the Yankees." stu¬ 
dents chanted at the peaceful 
protests. 

Police arrested IS students 
armed with iron bars and fire- 
bomhs who briefly occupied an 
office at national police head¬ 
quarters in Seoul, officials said. 
The students smashed windows 
and tossed leaflets from a second- 
storey office, but did not use the 
weapons. 

"Disband the torture and mur¬ 
der machine." students chanted 
before being overpowered by not 
police. 

Security was stepped up at 
U.S. diplomatic and military faci¬ 
lities, with riot police standing 
guard. Nine busloads of riot 
police guarded the U.S. embassy 
in the centre of Seoul. 

Student groups called for a 
week of protests in. Seoul and 
other cities to demand the with¬ 
drawal of the 43JUKI U.S. troops 
based in South Knrca under a 


mutual defence treaty. Radical 
leaders claim the United States 
helps prop up authoritarian rule 
in South Korea. 

Other demands include an end 
to U.S. trade pressure to open 
South Korean markets to 0-S. 
imports. The radicals also want 
the United States to apologise for 
the bloody suppression of a 1780 
uprising in the southern city of 
Kwangju. 

South Korean troops put down 
(he uprising, in which at least 172 
people died, but radical groups 
claim the United States master¬ 
minded the operation. 

"To win the true liberation of 
the glorious masses, let us put an 
end to the Roh Tae-Woo regime 
and drive out the United States 
from this land forever." a student 
leader told a rally at Yonsei 
University in Seoul. 

The dissidents contend the Un¬ 
ited States props up the Roh 
government to enforce its control 
over South Korea. Radical stu¬ 
dents contend U.S. troops are 
blocking reunification with com¬ 
munist North Korea. 

South Korean and U.S. offi¬ 
cials say U.S. forces are needed 
to ensure the South’s defence 
against North Korea. U.S. troops 
have been based in the South 
since the North invaded in 1950., 
triggering a three-year war. 

U.S. officials have said U.S. 
forces will remain in South Korea 
a* long as they are wanted by the 
Seoul government and the South 
Korean people. 


iJtniirs-.raflm: students offer ice cream tu Chinese soldiers ir. Peking's Tiananmen square 


SHENZHEN. China iKt — Thousands of protesters 
streamed onto the streets of the thriving new Chinese 
cilyof Shenzhen on the Hong Kong border Monday, 
charting the now-familiar slogans of support for 
rcoeaious students and calling for the sacking of 
Premier Li Pens. 


"’Vo i;;-fnc here hy ourselves, 
noiindv skipped us. not even our 
boMCi." a young factory worker 
t-- id Reuters is he vet off to 
march •iround the streets of rhe 
•; : ;y. 

The ir.er-h. organi.seu by the 
'••..•■v.h.r, University Students’ 
v.:. m. rie*i off -.vith over 
-.re :nons:ratnr> hui 
•i..r> joined in. 

\'re erotn ha-til;, straw led the 
siog-.m of Shenzhen” on 

.: iL.;icncd cardboard carton and 
•'Mi:ii. ;n behind live marching 

>■;))(. 2i‘ii ;*-.|jie watched the 
;:M r vher> assemble outside the 
ihe:i:rc bui made no move 


to intefere. merely passing in¬ 
formation on their radio* to head¬ 
quarters. 

A young man from Dong 
Guan. near Shenzhen, watched 
the march and said - "Even in my 
village we have Heard nf an.! 
support the srudem.s' campaign in 
Peking." 

The marchers appeared well 
organised and rhere ujs no tre¬ 
ble a> the procession wound its 
way through the streets i.f Shen¬ 
zhen. 

Local residents said it was by 
far the bigaest-ever demonstra¬ 
tion in the city, which has a 
population of some 5m.mm 

Said i.me of (ice worker: "Thi- 


demonstration is nor like ihe 
cultural revolution, because dur¬ 
ing the cultural revolution people- 
marched but didn't know what 
they were doing." 

"Now these people all know 
vviut they are doing." he said 
before set tig off to join the 
march. 

The march was expected to last 
between three and four hours and 
participant included business¬ 
men. teacher^, office workers a.s 
well as sindents. 

They chanted "long live free¬ 
dom. I'-ng live democracy" as 
they marched 

Shen.then, whose tower blocks 
and neatly-hid out .streets can be 
easily seen from vantage points 
<*n ihe i-Kir.g Kong border, is 
considered a show-place city— by 
the Chinese government. 

For the residents, living and 
workng there is considered a pri¬ 
vilege. It is said to he a> hard to 
eel into Shenzhen from China as 


it is to get into Hong Kong from 
Shenzhen if you haven't got the 
right documents or connections. 

The city literally sprang up in 
two or three years after paramount 
leader Deng Xiaoping — ironical¬ 
ly one of the leaders whose res¬ 
ignation is being demanded by 
rebellious students in Peking — 
introduced China's open door 
policy in 1779. 

In Peking student leaders said 
the protesters would be ready to 
leave the square, heavy with the 
stench of garbage and human 
waste, if the government would 
repudiate an April 26 editorial in 
the People’s Daily condemning 
the student movement. 

The editorial is widely believed 
to have been written by Deng 
Xiaoping who appeared to switch 
his patronage from the reformist 
Zhao to the hardline Li when the 
student protests first erupted last 
month. 


Israeli army slipsuj 
in Gaza - 


GAZA (R) — Israeli trap-" , 
forever searching for new ways- 
combat the 17-month-old Pale 
nian revolt in the occupied *£-’ 
tones, tried greasing streets -• 
Gaza city to stop demonsfrat ^ 
gathering and to prevent th\ 
fleeing. “The array sprayed 
greasy substance on the street ~ 
known trouble spots which 
not allow (demonstrators) • v t. 

dimb in order to escape,”^' 
military spokeswoman told Rj 
ters. Gaza residents said i 
grease appeared on some Stem 
Friday but the experimt^ 
appeared to hit a snag when t’ 
army jeeps skidded on it while 
patrol the next day. 


Pony causes havoc 
in school 


ASHTABULA, Ohio (AP) 
stubborn pony brought to a thi 
floor science classroom was 
ped for five hours and had 
sedated twice before fire 
could can-y it from the 
school building. "The pony w£/_ 
up the steps readily but wouldr- ‘ 
come down again.” fire lieu ' 
nant Rick Balog said Wednesd.' 
The lSI.4-kilogramrae pa- 
named Penny was finally frt" 
Wednesday night when 10 fi£' : 
men and veterinarian Willi- 
Lake carried the sedated anh -' 
downstairs in a basket-lit* 
stretcher. Balog said it took t£l 
tries to sedate Penny. "The pn 
lem wasn’t the pony's weight '» 
the fact that she wanted to kj 
like a bucking bronco.” Ba' 
said. “We got a few bruised shi t 
believe me.” Balog said Petj* 
attended classes at Ashtabula Hi£ 
School all day as part of a s 
dent's project for science cqurs 
He said students, teachers a- 
administrators discovered at - 
end of the day that Penny vioie 
ly refused to walk down stai 


Bike criminals will 
face the music 


WAUSAU, Wisconsin (AP) 
Young bicyclists who break ! 
law this summer will be hau 
off to bicycle court to leant so: 
safety lessons. Those convict 
will not be sent to jail, but it 
could be sentenced to a we 
with crayons and a colour - 
book full of safety hints'.'‘T- 
children's court was designed • 
simulate the legal system a 
teach youths a lesson in safe 
The programme was disconrinu 
last year, when youths served 
judge and jury, but has be 
revamped by the police depa. 
ment in time for this sumrai 
safety officer Jerry Kiael s& 
This lime, a police officer v> 
mete our justice, Kittel said. Ch 
dren age seven to nine who u ; 
convicted in bicycle court fl 
year must colour a safety colot 
ing book. Youths 10 to 13 nu . 
write essays on bicycle safel 
Each has one week to com pie 
his “sentence." Bicycle court * 
be held at the police station on 
a week beginning later th 
month. 


Superman reads 
poetry 


Cambridge, Massachuset 

(AP) — Ii is not often tK 
Superman and a ghost bust* 
appear together and even mdi 
rare when they appear together 
Harvard reading poetry. Bl 
Murray and Christopher Retiv 
looked thoroughly at home Tue 
day night when they performed: 
the literary benefit. Murray’s it 
terpretarion of Milton's "Aven£ 
O Lord” and Reeve’s reading * 
Theodore Roethke's "I Knew 
Woman" impressed an audieik 
that know them best as the ma 
from “Ghostbusters" and as Si 
pernian, the man of steel. Tt 
celebrities were in town for 
tribute to Harvard humanitji 
Professor William Alfred. Pn 
ceeds went toward the pc* 

theatre, a small, non-prof 
theatre company established'.! 
1750. 















